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Featuring a completely, renovated 
modern interior, our new Kakaako 
location is bigger and more convenient. 
Though our location has changed our 
menu still features the same wide range 
of delicious dishes that Has made us the 
favorite Japanese restaurant of so many 
in Hawaii. 
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UE & CULTURE IN JAPAN 


Wagashi of the Month 
ZEB MF HanamiDango 


Hanami literally means “flower viewing” and 
is used primarily to refer to cherry-blossom 


viewing. Hanami Dango is a classic treat of the 

iconic hanami parties that take place from late 

March to April, when the sakura begin to bloom. Hanami Dango are skew- 
ers of sweet mochi (rice cake) dumplings. Each skewer has three dumplings 
(dango), in three different colors: pink, white, green. Pink represents the 
cherry blossoms of spring, white represents the remaining snow of winter, 
and green represents the yomogi (a type of herb) of summer. This sweet 
became popular in the 1800s and is now a must at any hanami get-together. 


April 5-7 

Shingen-kó Festival 
IEEE] 

A popular festival held each year 

in the city of Kofu in Yamanashi 
Prefecture to commemorate the 
famous samurai lord Takeda 
Shingen. It is held on the weekend 
before April 12, the anniversary of 
Takeda's death. About 1,500 “war- 
riors" in traditional costumes gather 
at Maizuru Castle Park to march 
through the city streets. This event 
is so large that in 2012 it was recog- 
nized by Guinness World Records as 
“the largest gathering of samurais" 
in the world. 


Golden Week 

Golden Week is a series of national 
holidays spread out over the course of 
the week; it begins with Showa Day 
and ends with Children’s Day. How- 
ever, this year Golden Week will be 
extra long, lasting 10 days. This is a 
one-time change made to commem- 
orate the 2019 Imperial succession. 
Golden Week is both a very popular 
and expensive time to travel. Getting 
stuck in traffic jams and lines at air- 
ports during the beginning and end 
of Golden Week is yearly ritual for 
travelers during this time. 


Early April 

April is not only a busy time in Japan, it is also 

a time of great change for many. April is both 
when the school year starts and when many re- 
cently graduated college students begin working 
full time, thus becoming shakaijin (full-fledged 
members of society). This is all punctuated by 
the beauty of blooming sakura (cherry blossoms) 
and the mild temperatures of early spring. 


April 9-15 April 14 
Osaka Mint Bureau Cherry Blossom viewing Kawanishi Genji 
а : 08007 Festival 


ШШ: EU 
Held in Kawanishi in Hyogo 
Prefecture to celebrate what 
is perhaps the most famous 
work of Japanese literature: 
Tale of Genji, by 11th-centu- 
ry author Murasaki Shikibu. 
‘The celebration features a 
procession of people dressed 
as characters from the story. 
‘The highlight of the proces- 
sion is, of course, Genji, who 
appears on a white horse. 


Z6heikyoku: Sakura по Tórinuke 
Every year for a week 
in mid-April, the 
Osaka Mint Bureau 
opens its grounds to 
the public for a pop- 
ular cherry blossom 
viewing event. The 
location is famous for 
a particular type of cherry blossom—called yaezakura— 
that blooms later than the more common somei yoshino 
variety. The grounds are also lit up at night. This is great 
for anyone visiting Osaka slightly after the peak of the 
cherry blossom season. 


Mid-Apr 
Hirosaki Cherry Blossom Festival 
BAT oU 

Cherry blossoms reach their peak around 
Tokyo and Kyoto from the end of March to 
early April; a bit further north, in Aomori Prefecture, this happens a bit later. Every year 
crowds head to the grounds of Hirosaki Castle to see the roughly 2,300 trees there explode 
with cherry blossoms. During this time the castle and trees are also decorated with lights, 
making this a beautiful sight even at night. Entrance to the park is 310 yen (~$2.75) for 
adults and 100 yen (~$1.00) for children. 


April 2 
Lake Toya Long-Run 29" APRIL 
Fireworks SHOWA DAY 


Showa no Hi 

A national holiday commemo- 
rating the birthday of Emperor 
Shówa, the reigning emperor 
from 1926-1989. It is the first 
holiday of Golden Week. 


#02752 
ERAS 
A 187-дау fireworks festival held at Lake Toya in Hok- 


kaido. Every evening, starting at 8:45 pm, 20 minutes 
of fireworks are set off over the lake. 
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Wagashi of the Month 


Uf Kashiwa Mochi 
Made up of a red-bean-paste-filled 


rice cake wrapped in а kashiwa (oak) 

leaf. Kashiwa mochi is closely asso- 

ciated with Tango no Sekku (Boys? 

Day) on May 5 (see Kodomo no Hi 

below). Oak leaves are seen as a symbol for the flow of a family line 
from one generation to the next. This is because oak leaves will stay 
on the branch through the winter and only fall off when new leaves 
begin to sprout. 


3 * lay 4 
Constitution Memorial Day Greenery Day 
ACSA BEDA 
Kenpó Kinenbi Midori no Hi 


A day commemorating Japan's 
post-World War II constitution. 


A national holiday that traces 
its roots back to the Showa 
emperor Hirohitos appreciation 


May 3-4 

Hakata Dontaku Festival 

CHE 

One of the most popular festivals in Japan and perhaps 
the most popular one held during Golden Week. The 
festival takes place in and around the Hakata area and 
features teams of extravagantly costumed dancers and 
decorated floats, carried by teams of men, called hana 
jidösha (flower cars). 
During the parade 
dancers and even 
people in the crowd 
can be seen clapping $ 
shamoji (rice pad- 
dles) together. Since 
the shamoji is such a 
basic household item, 
it is seen as a symbol of the fact that the Hakata Dontaku 
is open to everyone, regardless of their social class. 


of nature. 


Hiroshima Flower Festival 
05U£727—7rA74!VV 


With its goal of promoting interpersonal understanding, 
this festival, one of the biggest annual events held in the 
prefecture, fills Hiroshima with flowers and music. Taking 
place along Hiroshima City's Peace Boulevard, the festival 
features a parade as well as over 30 stages for special events 
and musical performances. The symbol of the festival is 

a giant flower tower located at the entrance to Hiroshima 
Peace Memorial Park. 


Children’ s Day 
FOB 


Kodomo no Hi 

Known as Tango no Sekku 

(Boys Day) until 1948, Chil- 

dren's Day marks the end of Golden Week and, according to the 

Japanese government, is an occasion for "respecting the individuali- 
ty of each child, celebrating their hap- 
piness, and expressing gratitude toward 
mothers.” On this day, it is customary to 
display symbols of strength and courage 
such as kabuto (samurai helmets) and 
gogatsu ningyó (samurai dolls) within the 
home, and flying a carp-shaped wind- 
sock (koinobori) outside the home. 


9 May 18-20 
Tokyo Yamathon Black Ship Festival Sanja Matsuri 
A fundraising challenge in which шш of BAZ =H 
three or four people compete to walk or run rofune-sai One of the largest and most 
through Tokyo, visiting all 29 stations of the Held in Shinoda City in intense festivals of its kind, 
famous JR Yamanote train line in under 12 иренен the the Sanja Matsuri is a three- 
hones: festival commemorates: day yearly celebration held 
the arrival of Commodore Perry's famous “black in honor of the three found- 

May Grand Si ships” at the end of Japan's Edo period, as well as ers of Tokyo's oldest temple, 
T «ny eram nd Japan's opening of relations with the rest of the Sensóji. The highlight of 

1 world. The festival was started io promote peace {Віз event is the roughly 100 
ARARA and to raise awareness of the history of Shinoda.  mikoshi (portable shrines) 
Held at the Ryogoku ‘The festival features a concert, fireworks, a reen- that are paraded through the 
Kokugikan Sumo Hall actment of the Shinoda Treaty signing ceremony, pes of Tokyos Asakusa 

istrict. 


in Tokyo. 


and more. 
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—— LOCAL events YA 


March 28-April 7 (Oahu) 
Allegiance - A Musical 

Inspired by true events, Allegiance is the 
story of the Kimura family, whose lives are 
upended when they and 120,000 other 
Japanese Americans are forced to leave 
their homes following the events of Pearl 
Harbor. Sam Kimura seeks to prove his 
patriotism by fighting for his country in 
the war, but his sister, Kei, fiercely protests 
the government's treatment of her people. 
Tickets available online. 

7 pm @ Hawaii Theatre, 1130 Bethel St., 
Honolulu 

www.hawaiitheatre.com 


April 5-7 (Oahu) 

Kawaii Kon 2019 

Featuring Japanese animation screenings, 
cosplay, guests from Japan, vendors, and 
much more. Don’t forget to stop by the 
Wasabi booth. This year we're teaming up 
with manga artist Kazuo Mackawa to offer 


a manga drawing workshop. See below for 
more details. Buy your tickets online. 

@ Hawaii Convention Center 
www:kawaiikon.com 


April 6 (Oahu) 

Lei-Making Workshops 

Free class; advanced registration required. 
Call Ms. Dana Oxiles of the Dept. of Parks 
& Recreation to register and to request the 
list of supplies. 

9am-2pm & Kalama Beach Park, Kailua 
(808) 266-7655 (Ms. Oxiles) 


April 6-7 (Oahu) 

Hawaiian Scottish Festival & 
Highland Games 

Showcases Scottish piping: swordplay, 
weaving, & fencing demonstrations; 


Celtic clothing; jewelry, etc. Food available. 


Admission: adults $5.00, military/seniors 
$3.00, children under 10 free. 

Sat. 10am-9pm; Sun. 10am-6pm @ Mc- 
Coy Pavilion at Ala Moana Beach Park 


by manga artist 


Kazuo 


At Kawaii Kon 


April 5-7 


WASABI..... 


Manga Drawing Worksho, 
Maekawa 


Hawaii Convention Center 


Don't forget to visit the Wasabi booth! 


Room 301A 


For more info: 
@ReadWasabi 


April 7th (5:00pm) 
Times subject to change 


B 


A BB 


www.hawaiianscottishassociation.org/fes- 
tival-information 


April 6-7 (Oahu) 

HIFIT Expo 

A fitness, sports, and healthy lifestyle 
showcase. Tickets: $5. 

Sat. 10am-6pm; Sun. 10am-5pm & 
Blaisdell Exhibition Hall 
wwwhifitexpo.com 


April 7 @ahu) 

Spring Things Japanese Sale 
Find unique Japanese collectibles and 
vintage items. 

9am-2pm @ Japanese Cultural Center of 
Hawaiʻi, 2454 S. Beretania St. 

(808) 945-7633 


www ech. com 


April 13 (Biz Island) 
Laupahoehoe Music Festival 
Features music, crafters, game booths, free 
poi pounding, and more. 


9:30am—3pm @ Laupahochoe Point 
Beach Park, 36-1043 Laupahochoe Point, 
Laupahochoe. 

www laupahochoemusicfestival.org 
April 14 (oahu) 

The Hapalua - Hawaii's Half 
Marathon 

Begins 6am @ Waikiki Beach 
www.thehapalua.com 


April 17 (Оаһа) 
“The ‘Japanese Turn’ in Fine 
Dining in the United States, 
1980-2017" 


A free public lecture by Dr. Samuel 
Yamashita of Pomona College. 

3-4:30pm @ University of Hawaii at 
Manoa, Hamilton Library, Room 306 
Contact: Tokiko Bazzell, UH Manoa Japan 
Studies Librarian, at japancol@hawaii.edu. 


April 20 (Oahu) 

Tadaima! | Am Home—Author 
Panel and Book Signing 

Meet author Tom Coffman and people 
behind the new book Tadaima! I Am 
Home: A Transnational Family History. 
This book uncarths the fascinating 
five-generation history of the Miwas, a 
family that migrated from Hiroshima to 
Honolulu but never settled. 
10am-11am Q Japanese Cultural Center 
of Hawaiʻi, 2454 S. Beretania St. 

(808) 945-7633 


www jech. com 


April 21-27 (Bis Island) 

Merrie Monarch Festival 

The premier cultural event in the 
Hawaiian Islands, featuring three 
nights of internationally acclaimed hula 
competitions in the Edith Kanakaole 
Stadium. Also features crafts, food, 
cultural demonstrations, a parade, art 
exhibits, and live music. 

@ various locations throughout Hilo 
www.merriemonarch.com 


April 23 (Oahu) 

Honolulu National College Fair 
8:30ат-11:30ат, Spm-8pm & Hawaii 
Convention Center 
www.gotomyncf.com 


April 26-27 (Big island) 

Big Island Chocolate Festival 
@ The Westin Hapuna Beach Resort 
www.bigislandchocolatefestival.com 


April 26-May 5 (sig island) 
Kau Coffee Festival 


murder-mystery dinner show is coming to 
Honolulu. Solve a hilarious crime as you 
enjoy your dinner. Purchase tickets online. 
6-9pm @ Doubletree by Hilton Hotel 
Alana, Waikiki Beach 
www.thedinnerdetective.com/honolulu 


Waikiki Spam Jam Festival 

A street festival that celebrates the people 
of Hawaii’s love for Spam. 

4-10pm & Kalakaua Ave. in Waikiki 
www.spamjamhawaii.com 


April 28 (Oahu) 

Haleiwa Metric Century Ride 
бат & Kaiaka Bay Beach Park, Haleiwa 
www.hblorg/haleiwametriccentury 


April 29 (Oahu) 

Honolulu Job Fair 

Free. 

11am-2pm @ Double Tree by Hilton 
Hotel Alana, 1956 Ala Moana Blvd., 
Honolulu 


@ Pahala 
Community Center 
(1149 Kamani St., 
Pahala) and various 
locations in the Kau 
arca 

Www. 


kaucoffeefestival.com 
April 27 Oahu) 
The Dinner 
Detective 
Murder Mystery 
America's largest 


interactive comedy 808-524-7790 


у 1 (Oahu) 
92nd Annual Lei Day Celebration 
Features the annual Lei Court as well as 
local entertainment and hula halau. 
9am-5:30pm @ Kapiolani Park 
Bandstand, Waikiki 


May 1 (Oahu) 
Hawaiian Airlines May Day 2019: 
The Tradition Continues 
Star-studded program featuring well- 
known Hawaiian singers and dancers. 
Food available. Tickets start at $35. 
3-9:30pm @ Hawaii Convention Center 


www.keauhouband.com 


May 1 (Oahu) 
The 6th Annual May Day Waikiki 
4-7pm @ the beach in Waikiki, in front of 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel 


May 1 (Big Island) 

Lei Day Festival 

Includes lei-making demonstrations, a lei 
competition, Floral Court, group hula, 
and more. 

9am-3pm @ Kalakaua Park, 136 Kalakaua 
St., Hilo 

www.leidayorg 


BENI We also offer ancestor memorial services, special prayers for good i 


and success in business, home purification and more. 


HONOLULU MYOHOJI MISSION мсн ЖЕРБИ 


2003 NUUANU AVE. HONOLULU 


www.honolulumyohoji.org 
honolulumyohoji@hotmail.com (e-mail) 


May 4 (Oahu) 
Parade of Farms 

A free community fair with a variety of 
locally grown food. Keiki activities, a farm- 
to-table lunch, and more. 

10am-4pm & Kahumana Organic Farm 
& Café, 86-660 Lualualei Homestead Rd., 
Waianae 


www parade- of farms. org 


May 4 (Big Island) 

La‘au Lapa‘au Workshop 

Learn about Hawaiian herbal medicine as 
practiced by the ancient Hawaiians. Free 
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class. 

10am-3pm @ Old Kona Airport State 
Recreation Center Pavilion, Kailua-Kona 
(808) 969-9220 


May 4-5 (Oahu) 

Shen Yun Performing Arts 

A cast of world-class Chinese artists 
showcasing beautiful costumes and dance 
and powerful storytelling that evokes a lost 
culture. Tickets available online. 

Sat. 2 & 7:30pm; Sun. 2pm @ Blaisdell 
Concert Hall 


promo.shenyun.com 


Hawaii Book and Music Festival 
Celebrates and honors books, storytelling, 
and music. Free. 

10am-5pm @ Honolulu City Hall 
www.hawaiibookandmusicfestival.com 


у 4—5 (Oahu) 

Body Mind Spirit Expo Honolulu 
A celebration of holistic and alternative 
health practices. 

Sat. 10am-6pm; Sun. 11am-6pm @ 
Blaisdell Center 


May 5 (Bis island) 

We Sing the Spring: That 70's 
Show 

The UH Hilo choirs, together with special 
guests, bring choral harmonies and rockin’ 
rhythms to favorites from that iconic era 
of music history, the 1970s. Tickets $10, 
$7 & $5; available at box office or online at 
artscenter.uhh.hawaii.edu. 

2pm @ UH Hilo Performing Arts Center 
(808) 932-7490 
hilo.hawaii.edu/news/view/13390 


7 
Talk Story Night in Kona! 
Featuring Polynesian tattoo artist Josh 


Elsas, who will be presenting a talk-story 
session and signing copies of his new 
photography book Huaka‘i. 

6-8pm @ Kona Stories Book Store, 78- 
6831 Alii Dr. #142, Kailua-Kona 


May 10-1 (Big Island) 

Annual Orchid Show, Plant & 
Craft Sale 

See exotic orchid species and exciting new 
hybrids from the Kona Orchid Society. 
Unique Plants and Orchid-Growing 
classes begin on the hour from 11am- 
2pm. 

Fri. Jam-épm; Sat. Sam-ápm @ Old 
Kona Airport Park Event Pavilion, Kailua- 
Kona 


May 11 (Oahu) 

Yogafest Hawaii 

Free yoga class for kamaaina. Featuring 
Ken Harakuma, Ritsuko Tanaka, Shoko, 
and other famous teachers from Japan and 
Hawaii. 

Зат- Пат, 4-6pm & Magic Island Beach 
Park 

May п (Oahu) 

Summer Craft and Collectible 
Fair 

Antiques and unique gifts. Vendors from 
around the island bring their collections 
of Japanese-themed artwork, kimono, 
swords, kokeshi dolls, porcelain, jewelry, 
and textiles. 

9ат-1:00рт @ Teruya Courtyard, 
Japanese Cultural Center of Hawai'i, 2454 
S. Beretania St. 

(808) 945-7633 

www.jcch.com 


May 12 (Oahu) 

Honolulu Triathlon 

A 1500-meter swim followed by a 25-mile 
bike along Ala Moana Blvd, Nimitz and 


Lagoon Drive and then a 6.2-mile run in 
Ala Moana Beach Park. 
5:45am @ Begins at Ala Moana Park 


wwwhonolulutriathlon.com 


May 15-17 (Big Island) 

Hawaiʻi Kuauli Pacific & Asia 
Cultural Festival 

A celebration of Hawaii Island and its 
beauty as a cultural melting pot. This 
3-day event will be packed with food, 
fashion, cultural expressions, a keiki hula 
competition, and cultural workshops. 
Wed. 5-9pm; Thurs. 9am-9pm; Fri. 
9am-ápm @ Courtyard Marriott's King 
Kamehameha Kona Beach Hotel 


www.hikuauli.com 


May 18 (Big Island) 

Go Topless Day Big Island! 
Everyone interested bring food, drinks, 
chairs, umbrellas, a great attitude and, of 
course, your Topless Jeeps! 

9am-6pm @ Old Kona Airport State 
Recreation Area, Kailua-Kona 


May 19 (Big Island) 
Scholarship 5K Run 
7:30-9:30 @ Reed’s Bay Park, Hilo 
www bigislandroadrunners.org 


27 (Oahu) 

Lantern Floating Hawai'i 

Every year on Memorial Day, more than 
40,000 residents of Hawaii and visitors 
gather at Ala Moana Beach Park to honor 
loved ones and generate hope toward the 
future. 

6-7:30pm @ Ala Moana Beach 
wwwlanternfloatinghawaii.com 


All event information is subject to change 
without notice. Please verify before 
attending. 


Yogafest has been the biggest yoga event in Japan for over 10 years 


YOGA FEST HAWAII 


Connecting Hawai & Тарам through YOGA 


www.yogafest.jp/hawaii2019 


Morning Yoga: ВАМ - 11AM 
Sunset Yoga: 4PM - 6PM 


Place: Magic island Beach | more famous teachers 


Park Yoga free 
for Kamaaina 


Featuring 
Ken Harakuma, 
Ritsuko Tanaka, 

Shoko & 


May 11 


from Japan & Hawaii 


_ THE BLACK 


Interview by Esther Dacanay; 


article by Antonio Vega 


I's a Friday evening in 1998, which 
means it’s crunch time for Kazuo Mackawa 
and his assistants. Working from his 
apartment just outside of Tokyo, they 
are putting the finishing touches on 
the coming week’s installment of the 
manga series for which Mackawa is the 
artist. Mackawa has been a mangaka 
(professional manga artist) for а little over 
a year now, so he’s grown accustomed to 
this weekly ritual of pushing a deadline to 
its absolute limit. Currently, he’s working 
ona title being serialized in a weekly manga 
anthology magazine, which means his life 
is pretty much consumed by his job. 
Suddenly they hear a knock at the 
door. Before his assistant even opens the 


door Maekawa knows who it is. It’s his 
editor, here to pick up the 18 manga pages 
that Mackawa has spent most of the past 
week working on. Mackawa has to be done 
by 6:00, so the editor will have enough 
time to drive back to the editorial offices to 
drop off the pages. It’s now 5:31. 

At 5:55 Mackawa hands the pages to 
his editor, who gets up and walks quickly 
to his car. Thirty minutes later, the editor 
hands the pages off to the next person 
in the chain, pretty much guaranteeing 
that by Monday they'll be in print and in 
the hands of readers. Meanwhile, back in 
Mackawa’s apartment, his assistants have 
left. The apartment is filled with silence 
as Mackawa ponders what to cat. It's just 
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Professional 
Kdzuo Maeka' 


as he’s made his decision that he hears 
the sound of his fax machine. He knows 
what that means: his editor has sent him 
the script he'll have to adapt into the 
following week’s 18 pages. In other words, 
Mackawa’s work week has just begun. 
Now 2019, it’s been more than 20 
years since Maekawa first found himself in 
the relentless do-or-die grind that comes 
with being a mangaka. Since then the 
manga industry has changed greatly and, 


(Above) 


When he has time, Maekawa enjoys playing 
video games. Here he can be seen testing his 
skills by drawing a monster from the game 
Monster Hunter: World. 
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as Mackawa explains, mangaka who have 
managed to keep up with the times have 
been able to make their lives a whole lot 
easier. 


Goodbye Paper 

At the heart of the fundamental shift 
that has occurred in the way mangaka 
work is the rise of the Internet and the 
emergence of new technology. Whereas 
paper, pencils, and dip pens used to be 
the tools of the trade for mangaka, in the 
digital age of today, mangaka make use 
of large digital tablets, software made 
for drawing manga, and email. This has 
sped up just about every single step of the 
process of creating manga. Tasks that used 
to take a mangaka and a team of assistants 
hours of labor can now often be done 
in the blink of an eye. “By switching to 
digital, you're able to do things with just a 
single click,” Mackawa says. “For example, 
when coloring hair the analog way, you 
would paint it on stroke by stroke. And 
then when you made a mistake you have to 
white it out. But today, you just click once 
and the hair gets colored in. 

Coloring a character's hair is hardly 
the only part of the manga production 
process that has been streamlined, though. 
Working with ink, for example, is another 
time sink that mangaka have been able to 
move away from. Ink required time to dry, 
thus carrying with it the risk of ruining а 
panel through smearing. Today, mangaka 
making use of a tablet and a stylus to draw 
with are not held back by wet ink. 

However, perhaps one of the most 
time-consuming things that mangaka no 
longer have to deal with is working with 
screentones. These are adhesive sheets 
with patterns and designs on them used 
to add shading or backgrounds to a panel. 
For example, let's say you want to add a 


complex abstract background behind a 


character in a panel in order to represent 
the mood of the character. While you 
could draw it yourself, you could also 

just use a screentone with the design you 
need. After sticking the sheet onto the 
paper, you use an X-Acto knife to cut 
around the character in the panel and then 
peel away the unnecessary part covering 
the character. You could then add other 
screentones for things like shading. OF 
course, one stray cut, and any time you 
saved from not having to draw or shade 
something could go to waste, since you 
would likely have to start all over again. 
Nowadays, specialized software can achieve 
the same results with just a few clicks. 


‘The Money Problem 

Being a mangaka can be quite 
lucrative. Massively successful titles like 
Dragon Ball, One Piece, Naruto, and 
Attack on Titan have made their creators 
into very wealthy men. However, for a 
mangaka still trying to make a name for 
him or herself, staying afloat financially 
is often a tricky thing. Even today тапу 
a mangaka might get his or her series 
cancelled early in its run, leaving them in 
a precarious situation. But Mackawa says 
things used to be even worse in the days of 
Paper. 

“Te takes an incredible amount of time, 
so you can’t do it [draw manga on paper] 
by yourself,” Macakwa says. “So you hire 
assistants. The most I ever hired was six. I 
would pay them 100,000 yen [~$1,000] to 
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200,000 yen [~$2,000] a month." These 
assistants, he says, would makc it possible 
for him to meet his deadlines by handling 
peripheral things like screentone work. 
At the same time, though, this often left 
him penniless at the end of the month, 
since manga publishers don’t normally 
pay for a mangaka’s assistants. Instead, 
mangaka without any additional income 
or savings had no choice but to pay their 
assistants using the money they got paid 
by the publisher. "It was just ridiculous,” 
Mackawa says with a laugh. "It was like I 
was drawing manga just to satisfy my desire 
to draw manga [and not as a job]." 


(Above) 


Each mangaka has his or her own style. 
Even today, some mangaka draw on paper 
because they prefer the tactile feedback 

‘of pens and pencils. However, even these 
mangaka tend to scan their work and do 
much of the more time-consuming work 
digitally. Maekawa's current setup includes a 
Wacom 16 Pro digital tablet and 

а Razer gaming keypad. 


(Left) 


When drawing on paper, mangaka use many 
kinds of pens. Dip pens, for example, are used 
by artists to ink their pencil lines. These pens, 
which are also known as nib pens, require the 
artist to dip the tip of the pen in ink before. 
using it. Pictured to the left are two examples 
of the type of dip pen that Maekawa prefers. 
Itis called о G pen. For comfort Maekawa 
would customize his pens by fashioning 

a grip out of a kneaded eraser and then 
wrapping it in plastic wrap and 

‘adhesive paper tape. 


Courtesy of 


Paper vs Digital 


Although Maekawa says being able to 
work digitally is an indispensable skill for 
anyone hoping to be a mangaka, he also 
believes that there is still value to drawing 
on paper. 7 think it's very important to 
draw on paper. There's just something 
good about holding a pen in your hand, 
feeling it as you write. It almost feels 
healthy [laughs]. Plus you have something 
physical when you're done. With digital, 
there's а fokeness to it You're able to 
alter things so easily and duplicate them. 
There's something inauthentic 
about that, in а way" 


‘Thanks to being able to work faster, 
mangaka are now able to meet their 
deadlines with much less help from 
assistants, Mackawa, for example, is able to. 
produce 24 pages a month for the series he 
is working on currently, all by himself— 
and he does this from his current home in 
Hawaii, no less. The diminished need for 
assistants has also cut production costs, 
which in turn has made it easier for new 
mangaka to make it to the point where 
drawing manga becomes a more profitable 
endeavor. This occurs when a manga has 
been running in a periodical for a few 
months. It’s at this point when books— 
called tankóbon in Japanese—that compile 
several months’ worth of the regular 
installments begin to be released. Part of 
the revenue of these books goes back to 
the mangaka, and in the analog days, this 
new revenue stream—if it was substantial 
enough—had the potential to save a 
mangaka from his or her perennial struggle 
to make ends meet. 


For Aspiring Mangaka 
“There’s just so many opportunities 
now,” Maekawa says, referring to the 
current state of the manga industry. The 
combination of working digitally and 
using the Internet to transmit one’s work 
instantancously has not only made it easier 
to make a living from being a mangaka, it 
has also made it easier to get one’s foot in 
the door. For one, aspiring mangaka do 
not have to go through the conventional 
system anymore. They can publish online, 
either on their own or through digital 
manga publishers. This can bea great 
first step to bigger things, such as for the 
mangaka going by the pseudonym ONE. 
In 2009 he began publishing a manga 
title called One-Punch Man on his own 
website. The series exploded in popularity 
online and was adapted into what has 
become one of the most popular anime 
TV series in recent years. However, for 
those still wishing to go through a major 
publisher, this too has become simpler. 
Aspiring mangaka can submit their work 
either in hard copy or via the websites 
of manga publishers. Add to that the 
abundance of resources online, such as 
free manga-drawing apps and instructional 
videos, and it certainly seems like it’s easier 
than ever to break into the industry— 
assuming you've got what it takes, that is. 
Even with all that has changed, 
making it in the manga industry is not as 
casy as simply buying the most expensive 
tablet and using the latest software. More 
opportunities have also led to more 
competition. That, combined with less 
income from print publications, has 
resulted in more people having to share less 


money. In other words, if you're looking 
for job security, being a mangaka isn’t for 
u. 

The fact of the matter is that even 
with all that has changed over the past few 
decades, success as mangaka still comes 
down to the same things it always has: hard 
work and a willingness to adapt and learn, 
and the ability to keep on working even 
with the knowledge that there's always an 
axe hanging over your head. 


The Grind Continues 

Back to 1998: Another week has 
passed and Maekawa has produced another 
18 pages. This week, though, achieving this 
was harder than usual. After coming down 
on Thursday with one of the worst colds 
he’s ever had, Mackawa has been struggling 
to stay upright for the past 24 hours. 
And yet, despite how utterly horrible he’s 
been feeling, Mackawa pushed through. 
At 6:36 he hands his editor that week's 
pages. Before the editor leaves, Mackawa 
asks him if he could take the next week 
off to recover. Though brief, the editors 
response shocks Mackawa to the core and 
teaches him that he’s still got a whole lot to 
learn when it comes to being a mangaka: 
“Sure, if you don’t mind getting canceled." [2] 


A Day in the Life 


Maekawa says that the busiest point in 
his career was around 2009. At that time 
he would often work from 200 p.m. to 600 
am This would allow his assistants to work 
through the night rather than having to call 
it quits in time to make the last train home. 
around midnight. 


Wasabi will be teaming up with Kazuo 
Mackawa for this year's Kawaii 
Kon, which will be held at the Hawaii 


Convention Center from April 5 


Mackawa will be at our booth and vill also 
conduct a manga drawing workshop open 
to all those who purchase a ticket to Kawaii 
Kon. For more information, visit us on 
Facebook or Instagram (@Read Wasabi). To 


purchase tickets, visit www.kawaiikon.com. 


(Left) 


In the US. Kazuo Maekawa is best known 
for his work on the manga adaptations of 
the Phoenix Wright and Miles Edgeworth 
games in the popular Ace Attorney video 
game series. Read more about him in the 
December-January 2019 issue of Wasabi. 


E the decison of Make wok ——— — 


“My goals are two-pronged,” says 
37-year-old filmmaker Christopher 
Makoto Yogi. “One is to explore and 
present the stories of the people of Hawaii 
that haven’t been done before, and two 
is... to see the craft and art of cinema 
grow and continue to enter uncharted 
territory. I like to push the boundaries of 
storytelling, of form, how a film is made, 
why a film is made, how it’s presented.” 
This is the guiding philosophy that has 
centered Yogi as he’s made a name for 
himself over the past ten years, creating 
innovative films that showcase his 
native Hawaii. Yogi recently sat down 
with Wasabi to talk about his life, his 
inspirations, and the lessons he’s learned 
that have led to his most recent project— 
one that he wrote, directed, and edited: the 
award-winning film August at Akiko's 


A Desire to Create 

From humble beginnings to where 
he is now, Yogi’s journey is one that 
exemplifies what happens when one 
chooses to pursue his or her passion. 
Everyone has a passion. Few chase after it 
and even fewer hone it to a level of clarity 
and expertise. When asked about what first 
inspired him to pursue a carcer in film, 
Yogi began his story with his childhood. 
“Kids are just creative all the time; they 
like to do creative things ... and ever since 


I was a kid, I just knew I wanted to do 
something where I would be able to be 
creative all the time.” 

During high school, Yogi got his 
first real tastes of creativity through film. 
The majority of his peers weren’t very 
interested in movies or cinema. However, 
the few that were soon became his closest 
friends, and together they all shared a 
passion for fun and filmmaking. “We'd go 
see movies all the time, talk about them 
all the time—we'd buy screenplays and 
read them, we would write together, and 
then we would make films on these old 
cameras and we'd make films just for fun.” 
That love and enjoyment of the process 
is what allowed the work to feel like play. 
Te was experiential learning in which the 
skills he picked up were secondary to the 
deepening appreciation and enjoyment of 
the craft itself. “I started teaching myself 
how to edit, and after diving into the 
filmmaking process, that’s when I knew it 
was something that Id want to do for the 
rest of my life.” 
The Next Level 

After high school, Yogi attended the 
University of Hawai'i at Manoa, where 
he studied English literature. At the time, 
the university was just starting its creative 
media program, and although he wasn’t 
able to major in film, he was able to take 
his first real film studies course during his 
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Evi Christopher Makoto Yogi 
ds s how he got into filmmaking 


senior year. From this class, Yogi created 
the foundation for the rest of his future. 
career path. 

Following his undergraduate studies, 
Yogi went on to the world-renowned 
University of Southern California School 
of Cinematic Arts to pursue a master’s 
degree in film. Though it was difficult, 
Yogi notes that his experience at USC was 
also an extremely valuable one that greatly 
shaped him as a filmmaker. “Being away 
from home for the first time really gave me 
alot of perspective on my experiences there 
[at home]. It was really only once I left 
[Hawaii] that I started thinking about my 
experiences in Hawaii as something that I 
could explore in film." 

After coming to this conclusion, 

Yogi focused on creating stories that were 


Photos courtesy of Christopher Makoto Yogi 


cither based in or inspired by Hawaii. He 
found that these stories were the ones that 
resonated best with his peers, professors, 
and himself. He enjoyed sharing these 
stories and they enjoyed experiencing 
them. That's been his goal ever since. 


Telling Untold Stories 

After USC, Yogi did a short video 
essay compiling the ways in which Hawaii 
has been portrayed through cinema over 
the past 100 years. What he found was not 
quite surprising, but definitely interesting. 
Hollywood films shot in the islands 
typically had the same sorts of characters, 
places, and storylines coming up—all of 


which were experiences far different from 
those of his family, his friends, and himself. 
With that in mind, Yogi’s driving compass 
has been to realign this discrepancy 
between art and reality. The way to go 
about this? Create stories that feature 
people typically on the margins. Make the 


side characters the main characters, and the 


pit stops the main setting 
When asked about his all-time favorite 
movie, Yogi replied that his go-to answer is 
Late Spring by Yasujiro Ozu. To him, the 
film is simple and beautiful and embodies 


all the qualities that he loves best in 


cinema. He continued, “I’m really inspired 
by the cinema in East and Southeast Asia, 
especially the art filmmakers there. There's 
a film movement called the Taiwanese 
New Wave.... These films are just so much 
about their people, about their home, and 


their history. And even though I don’t live 
in Taiwan or know a lot about Taiwanese 
history, I felt an understanding of their 
history and what they're going through." 


August at Akiko’s 

Yogi's efforts to create cinema that 
honestly reflects life in Hawaii and that 
also reflects his aesthetic sensibilities 
culminated in his new film August at 
Akiko*. It's a calm, peaceful film that 
features lush cinematic techniques and 
a refreshing and authentic cast made up 
mainly people who actually live on the 
Big Island. The story follows a young 
troubled musician named Alex as he travels 
to the Big Island to visit his family. When 
he arrives at the house he remembered 
from his childhood, he is surprised to 
find an active construction site in its 


place. Without a place to go and without 

a clue about where his family has gone, 

he explores the island. Along the way he 
discovers a Buddhist bed-and-breakfast run 


Celebrate Children’s Day 
with the perfect gift idea 
from KTA Super Stores! 


www.ktasuperstor 
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by a local aunty named Akiko. The lifestyle 
at Akiko’s place is much different than 
what Alex is accustomed to. At the start of 
the film, he’s presented as a dark, urban, 
cigarette-smoking saxophonist. As the 
story progresses, he learns to stop smoking, 
breathe in fresh air, and eventually 
integrate himself into the community that 
is healing him. The film has the feel of the 
regional work of East and Southeast Asia 
that Yogi talked about, while also feeling 
elegantly simple, like Late Spring. It is the 
culmination of over a decade of hard work 


and introspection, and hopefully will serve 


asa stepping stone for both Yogi's career 
path and the future of Hawaii cinema. 


August at Akiko's will be screened at 
Consolidated Theatres’ Kahala 8 Theatre 


on April 


2019. For more information on 
the film’s wide release and future screenings, 
please visit www.augustatakikos.com. 


(Opposite page top to bottom) 
Christopher Makoto Yogi 
Acclaimed musician and star of 


August at Akiko's, Alex Zhang Hungtai, 
in a still from the film 
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Taste or 
Kyushu 


By Phoebe Neel 


Lzakayas, or informal Japanese pubs, 
may be a dime a dozen in Honolulu, but 
Izakaya Danji offers a different, Kyushu- 
based spin on the ordinary. While they 
offer a full selection of traditional izakaya 
food, their Kyushu heritage shows up 
in their nabe (hot pots), fried chicken 
offerings, and unique seasonings. 

“The goal is to spread Kyushu cuisine 
throughout the world,” says Tomohiro 
Kimura, the head chef, who opened 
Izakaya Danji last May. Izakaya Danji’s 
Fukuoka-based parent company runs 40 
other restaurants, both within Japan and 
in other countries, including far-flung 
locales such as Estonia and Russia. Each 
restaurant has its own name and retains 
its own individual identity, but remains 
true to its Fukuoka culinary roots. That 
means making Kyushu-style fried chicken, 
using the Japanese citrus-and-chili- 
pepper based condiment yuzuosbó, using 
traditional rat ana mustard leaf in dishes 
like fried rice, and more. One fundamental 
difference between Kyushu cuisine and 
that of other Japanese locales in that they 
пзе a sweeter soy sauce than the typical 
kind found in other parts of Japan. 

Kyushu is also well known as one of 
Japan’s main producers of a hybrid breed 
of domestic free-range chicken known as 
jidori. This popular type of chicken shows 
up in many beloved foods throughout, 
the region. Izakaya Danji offers two of 
the more popular of these chicken-based 
dishes: nanban and chicken tempura. 
Chicken nanban isa fried chicken with 
tartar sauce, typical of the Miyazaki 
region. In Oita Prefecture, on the other 
hand, tori-ten (chicken tempura) reigns 
supreme. Izakaya Danji offers both as new 
and unexpected ways to experience fried 
chicken, Kyushu-style. 


Apart from traditional fare, Izakaya 
Danji has come up with a few originals, 
including its Niku Noren Nabe, or the 
“Meat Noren Curtain Hot Pot.” A full 
pound of raw beef hangs above simmering 
dashi broth, waiting to be dipped, cooked, 
and then drizzled with different house- 
made sauces and condiments. Izakaya 
Danji offers five different broth options for 
nabe, including two Fukuoka specialties: 
Mizutaki Chicken Paitan broth, and Tan- 
Tan Spicy Pork and Sesame broth. The 
tan-tan broth is a perennial crowd favorite, 
with thick, umami-rich sesame broth 
simmered with pork. The mizutaki broth, 
meanwhile, is almost the opposite—itis 
a simple and more subtle chicken. bone 
broth base with vegetables, simmered 
for over eight hours to extract maximum 
flavor. “Гуе never seen mizutaki offered 
anywhere else, so I had to put it on the 
menu,” says Kimura. Izakaya Danji offers 
a selection of house-made sauces, such as a 
homemade ponzu and sesame sauce with 
ginger, to lead you in any number of flavor 
directions. 

Perhaps one of the most talked-about 
sauce options at Izakaya Danji, though, is 
their homemade mentai tororo. Made from 
cod roe (mentaiko) and mountain yam 
(tororo), mentai tororo turns some people 
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off with its thick and gelatinous texture, 
yet others just can't get enough. It's served 
asa condiment alongside nabe dishes, but 
some people “will come in and eat tons 
of it just with rice,” says Kimura. Trying 
mentai tororo is just one more reason to 
step off the beaten path to try Kyushu 
food. Whether it's made its way into the 
mainstream lexicon of Japanese food, like 
chicken tempura, or remains relatively 
obscure, like mentai tororo, Kyushu 
izakaya food is worth exploring at Izakaya 
Danj 


Izakaya Danji 
1095 S. Beretania St. 
Honolulu, HI 96814 

(808) 888-8777 


(Top teft) 


Chef Tomohiro Kimura with tan-tan broth 


(Bottom left & right) 


The Niku Noren Nabe (Meat Noren Curtain 
Nabe) comes with a pound of beef as 
well as an assortment of vegetables 
(28) 


LETS EAT! 


Beef Broccoli 
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HIRAKIKU KOREAN PANCAKE 


«€» Wismettac 


Wismettac Asian Foods, Inc. 


Becf broccoli is an easy 
weeknight dish and one 

that my mom makes often. 
Sometimes she'll add different 
vegetables such as carrots to 
“spice” it up, but this is the 
basic recipe. This is one of my 
favorite dishes because of the 
marinade; it soaks into the 
meat and is really tasty. Please 
note that this is Hawaii- 

style beef broccoli and not 
traditional Chinese. 


Ingredients 

1 Ib sirloin, sliced thinly 
2 Ibs broccoli florets 

% tsp salt 

% cup water 

2 tsp olive oil, for frying 
Marinade for meat 

2 tsp sugar 

2 Tbsp shoyu 

1 Thsp ginger, crushed 

2 Tbsp flour 


By Jennifer Yamada 


Directions 


L 


ю 


Slice the sirloin into thin slices, 
cutting against the grain. Place 

in a plastic bag that can be sealed 
tightly and add the marinade 
ingredients. Marinate the meat in 
the refrigerator for 1 hour. 

Ina wok or medium-size pan over 
high heat, heat 1 teaspoon of the 
oil and stir-fry the broccoli for 1 
minute. Add the salt and water 
then reduce heat to a simmer for 
about 1 minute, until the broccoli 
is tender. 

Drain and place in a bowl. Set 
aside. 

Heat 1 teaspoon of the oil in the 
same pan and stir-fry the meat 
until brown and cooked through, 
about 2 minutes. 

Add the broccoli to the pan and 
mix together with meat until well 
combined. Divide into bowls and 
serve immediately with rice. 


Serves four. 


BRAND 


Try some of our new 
Shirakiku items today! 


QUICK & EASY!! Ready to eat in a few minutes! 


ur 
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SHIRAKIKU 
ЫЈ 6 GRAINS 
COOKED RICE 


wismettacusa.com 
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Part 1 of 2 
Humble Beginnings 


e By Phoebe Neel 


theEvalyfion 


of Food in 


a 


Author and food historian Arnold Hiura takes us on a journey through the 
fascinating history of food in Hawaii 


We all know the food of Hawaii to 
bea rich tapestry of Japanese, Chinese, 
Native Hawaiian, Filipino, Puerto Rican, 
Korean, and American food, inextricable 
from its immigrant origins. But local food 
is not just the sum of these many cultures. 
Arnold Hiura—author, food historian, 
and local boy—tells the story of food in 
Hawaii as the story of immigrants working 
both to preserve their respective ancestral 
cultures and also to co-create a new way 
of life, together, interdependent with the 
Hawaiian land and ocean itself. Now, їп а 
new culinary era, chefs both borrow from 
the past and play with the tools of the 
present. Hiura’s work tells us that the key 
to understanding the food culture of today 
is to honor the past. 

Asa local historian and author of 
Kau Kau: Cuisine and Culture in the 
Hawaiian Islands, Hiura takes issue with 
the way that most people discuss local food 
asa laundry list of dishes from different 
locations. “People say the Japanese 
brought teriyaki food; Filipinos brought 
adobo; the Portuguese brought bean 
soup, sweetbread, malasadas—it became a 
cataloguing of foods contributed by each 
ethnic [group ]—which is real, important, 
and interesting, but if you do not layer in 
the considerations that hard economics 
brought to the table, you're not getting the 
whole picture. People had to eat what they 
could afford to eat.” The mass migration of 
over 350,000 Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, 
Portuguese, and Korean immigrants came 
in waves, as people sought employment in 
sugar and pineapple plantations. “They 
hit the ground here working. Then they 
started raising families, and before you 
know it had five, six, seven, eight kids, 
and the paycheck wouldn’t stretch any 
further,” says Hiura. In the plantation 
era in Hawaii, poverty among immigrant 
workers was so widespread that living off 


of the land and mutual aid was a way of 
life. 

Common among the immigrants 
was rice. It was the backbone of all meals. 
“The first thing you invested in after you 
got paid was a 100-pound bag of rice, and 
that's got to last you through the month,” 
Hiura says. “As for the rest of the food 
around the rice, you had to be creative.” 
People would often buy the staples— 
shoyu, salt, rice—but they made their own 
mayonnaise from their chicken eggs, and 
used lemons and limes as vinegars. They 
would garden, hunt and fish. Theresa 
Hawaiian saying that if you had no fish, 
you would just sprinkle Hawaiian salt on 
the poi. Japanese people can cat a rice ball 
just seasoned with salt.” 

Sauces and marinades became 
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important both to stretch simple meals 
and also to prevent spoilage. “If you only 
hada little piece of fish, and you had a 
backyard garden, you had to take your 

fish and season it well so that you could 
eat it with your rice,” says Hiura. “The 
other reason is that if you're going to leave 
it overnight, the fish that’s marinated— 
vinegar, sugar, shoyu, salt—is going to last 
longer than just a slab of fresh, unseasoned 
fish. So people say Hawaiian food tends to 
be overly scasoned.” In fact, Hiura notes, 
"If you have local Japanese food versus 
Japan’s Japanese food, Japanese food from 
Japan does tend to be more subtle.” Salty 


(Above) 


Plantation workers eating from their 
“bento tins’ or “kau kau tins” 
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food was equally important in replacing 
salt lost from sweating in the hot tropical 
sun. Asa result, teriyaki sauce and similar 
marinades crept into cuisines across 
cultural lines. 

In this era before widespread 
refrigeration, preserved food and canned 
goods were both innovations that became 
indispensable in local food. Carried over 
from sailors, salt cod was an essential part 
of the local diet. People also preserved 
vegetables by pickling and they dried, 
salted, and smoked fish and pork. “People 
make fun of our affinity for canned goods, 
but cans were perfect for Hawaii: they 
didn’t require reftigeration, and could sit 
in a cupboard shelf for weeks or months 
without spoilage. А can of spam could 
be minced or diced and stir-fried. The 
whole idea was to stretch the food to feed a 
hungry family.” 

‘Common poverty led to people being 
generous with each other and helping 
those in need. During labor strikes, people 
banded together to hunt, fish, share 
supplies, and even set up food kitchens. 
When plantation workers broke for lunch, 
it was customary for everyone to pool 
their food with the others in their crew. 
Because everyone shared, social standards 
necessitated trying everyone's food. "You 
gotta cat some of cverything so that 
everyone's happy, even when you gotta. 
force yourself to. We all pick and share,” 
says Hiura, who grew up on a plantation. 

Sharing food not only exposed people 
to foods from different cultures, but 
created a similar vocabulary of dishes. 
“Knowing that we're going to be in this 
situation every day and knowing you're 
going to share, you start thinking, ‘What 
can I bring that everyone's gonna like?” 


Guisine & Culture in the Hawaiian Islands 


says Hiura. “So instead of bringing 

sticky slimy natto, that smells fermented 
because it is, Ill bring teriyaki meatballs, 
or something everyone's gonna say, Oh 
yeah, that looks good.’ But you learn to. 
like other kinds of food, too,” he says. “In 
the beginning you have egg omelet, maybe 
some natto on the side. It sensitizes people 
to what is uniquely your own versus 

what is easily shared. The shared portion 
becomes the basis of our local culture, and 
you find common ground where you can 
get along. Food is a big part of that.” 

Even in today’s era of ready 
refrigeration and global shipping, local 
food culture survives and evolves. Now, 
the most well-loved dishes from plantation 
lunches show up as “plate lunch.” 
Whether kalua pork (Native Hawaiian) 
chicken Кази and teriyaki beef (Japanese), 
kalbi and meat jun (Korean), pork 
guisantes and chicken adobo (Filipino), 
each is a different cultures answer to the 
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same craving for filling, flavorful, easy- 
to-love protein alongside rice and mac 
salad. Offered together, on one menu, one 
cafeteria, or one table, it’s unmistakably 
Hawaiian. 


Don't miss part two of this series on 
the evolution of food in Hawaii 
in the next issue of Wasabi. 


(Clockwise from top left) 


Japanese children eating their school 
lunches. Sharing food occurred in the fields 
and (especially for nisei children) in school and 
playgrounds. 


Arnold T. Hiura 


Kau Kau: Cuisine & Culture in the Hawaiian 
Islands was published in 2009. Though currently 
out of print, it is worth seeking out for anyone 
wishing to learn more about the history and 
culture of food in Hawaii. 


Finally, a katsu curry as 
bealtby as it is delicious! 
Made with crispy breaded tofu/tempeh & our 
homemade curry sauce with 27 ingredients & spices 


Gluten & soy free options available • Sugar free 
2239$. King St. - Mon-Sat: 9am-8pm, Sun 9am-3pm 


Peace Cafe (808) 951-7555 - Parking in rear 


www.peacecafehawaii.com 
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THE WASHOKU KITCHEN 


Glazed 
Carrots 


This is a Japanese-style glace 
(glaze) dish, a technique that was 
originally used in French cuisine. 
Itis great for bentos because it is 
delicious when it's cold. Mirin 
contains alcohol, which gives 
foods a glossy and shiny look. The 
alcohol in the mirin evaporates in 
the cooking process of this recipe, 
however, so it’s safe for children 
to cat. 

‘The serving size for this 
recipe is quite small because this 
is intended as a bento side dish. 

If you would like a larger portion 
you can double the serving sizes. 


Ingredients 

1 medium-sized carrot 

cup water 

1 Thsp sugar 

1 Thsp soy sauce 

1 Thsp mirin (Japanese sweet sake) 


About BentoYa Cooking 
Founded in Tokyo by Rina Ikeda and Анко Sugawara, BentoYa Cooking is 
a unique and innovative cooking class that blends authentic Japanese 
Cuisine with vegan cooking. For more information visit @bentoyocooking 
on Facebook and Instagram. 


SHABU SHABU LUNCH 


Monday-Saturday 11am-3pm For Two 


$35.95 


Fresh assorted 


jetables 


and 


house dipping 


1 11am~Midnight 
(Sun 5pm~) 


944-8700 
747 AmanaSt, 
Honolulu 


Mon-Sat 10am -10pm 

Sun 10am-9pm 

Shirokiya Japan Village Walk 
‘Next to Guardian Spirits Sanctuary 


BBQ steak 
$10.98 


Mexican Pizza 
6 


1 


new shilawon 


newshilawonhonolulu.com 
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ing on 


Pearlridge Center 
‘by Soars 
Sat 
Bam- pm 
Windward Mall 
Orden Online" Pick Up In Person 
BN emen product 
Note; Ploaso write your pick up dota & 
location in message box 


000 | (вов) 800-1520 | И 
the rice factory | 955 Kawaiahao st. к 
HONOLULU | Honolulu, Н! 96814 


@ReadWasabi 
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By BentoYa Cooking 


Directions 

1. Wash and peel carrot. Cut into bite-size 
pieces. 

2. Put carrot pieces in a small pot. Add 
enough water (about У cup) so that 
the carrot pieces are submerged. 

3. Add sugar, soy sauce, and mirin to 
the carrots and cook, uncovered, on 
medium heat for about 10 minutes. 

4, Remove from heat when almost all the 
water has evaporated. 


Makes four small side dish portions. 


Ж mishima X Asahi 
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Red Shiso? 
Rad Shia is a varity of 
Penita that belongs vo the 
mint family 

"Red Shi i naturally 
‘purple and ofen 
жей to color Umeboshi 
(pickled plum) in Japan. 
is also used as herbs, 
spices and herbal medicines 
al over the word 
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Mishima Foods U.S.A., Inc. 310-787-1533 
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Chipping 
In to 
Help 

Hawati 


By Phoebe Neel 


What do taro cookies, furikake chips, 
and candied ginger chocolate bark have 
to do with the future of East Hawaii? A 
lot, according to Nimr Tamimi, owner 
of Hawaii Island Gourmet, historically 
known as the Atebara Chip Company. 
When the 80-year-old company was on the 
verge of folding in 2001, he and his father 
took it over as a labor of love. Since then, 
‘Tamimi has revamped the entire product 
line to use local Big Island ingredients and 
flavors in an effort to preserve jobs and the 
Eastern Hawaii way of life. 

In Hilo today “we are constantly 
losing mom-and-pop stores, small 
organizations that have been around 
forever," Tamimi said. He couldn't 
stomach the thought of the Atebara Chip. 
Company becoming another one. The 
iconic Atebara Chip Company began in 
1936 when Raymond Atebara, a Japanese 
laborer desperate to leave the plantation 
life, saw an advertisement for equipment 
to make potato chips. Despite never having 
had a potato chip in his life, he bought 
the equipment and began his iconic chip 
company, the first on the Big Island. A 
Hilo native, Nimr Tamimi had grown up 
eating snack bags of Atebara Chips from 
the neighborhood bodega. Tim concerned 
about preserving history,” he said. An 
engineer by trade, and with an accountant. 
father to help, Tamimi figured taking over 
the Atebara Chip Company couldn’t 
be harder than operating his mechanical 
engineering company. “Between and 
engincer and an accountant, we know 


absolutely everything,” he jokes. “But 

the food business is absolutely one of the 
hardest things a person can do.” That 
being said, his values and commitment to 
the community inspire everything he does. 
“Everything is to try and help Hilo and 
East Hawaii. It has the lowest per capita 
income in Hawaii—and we want to bea 


part of the solution.” 

Since taking over the company, 
Tamimi has put new energy into 
developing products that use sustainably 
grown ingredients with an authentic 


“local-kine” flavor. “We help farmers 
sell their off-grade stuff and reduce food 
waste,” he says, by utilizing sweet potatoes 


that might have blemished skin, but are 


perfectly fine to be made into potato chips. 


They ve expanded to add furikake and 
ginger/garlic chip flavors reminiscent of 
Old Hawaii. In addition to their famous 
chips, he began a line of Hawaii Island 
Gourmet sweets that utilize local flavors 
ina line of chocolates, cookies, and other 
treats. “We want to do what we can to 
help out farmers by making value-added 
products,” he said, as they buy ingredients 
like Hamakua ginger and macadamia nuts 
directly from local farmers. They have 
a line of cookies made from local taro, 
chocolate bark in flavors like lilikoi and 
coconut, li hing mui cookies, and other 
sweet treats. Since they use a number of 
different seasonings and local ingredients, 
farmers are encouraged to diversify and 
rotate their crops, which helps overall soil 
health and agricultural sustainability. 

In this day and age, it's increasingly 
difficult to compete against mainland 
corporations and bigger companies vying 
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for both local and tourist dollars, but 
Tamimi takes strength from his staff and 
the community. “My team is so wonderful, 
and they’ve been so awesome keeping 
everything going,” he says. АП of the 
products are handmade and hand-packed, 
and Tamimi shows off the gourmet gift 
baskets, which are capped with elaborate 
handcrafted bows. “We're so blessed to 
have this kind of talent here!” This year 
they have plans to build a new facility 

on site, and are experimenting with 

new gourmet chocolates to eventually 


become “the tropical Godiva.” They 
sell online, at local supermarkets, and 
wholesale to hotels, with hopes to expand 
to the mainland and bring money and 
opportunity back to Hilo. We want 

to bea part of the economy that drives 
our community and helps with upward 
mobility; to create good jobs for our kids. 
That's our goal." f 


Atchana Chips and the line of products 
offered by Hawaii Island Gourmet can be 
purchased at the Hawati Island Gourmet 

store in Hilo; various supermarkets on 

Oahu such as Don Quijote, Times, and 

Foodland; and via their website at 
www. hawatichips.com. 


Hawaii Island Gourmet 
717 Manono Street 
Hilo, HI 96720 
(808) 969-9600 


(above) 


Nimr Tamimi (left) and the crew at the 
Atebara Chips production facility in Hilo 
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Doraemon 


( )— — — Anime Academia 


& High-Speed Growth 


In 2008 Japan's Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs appointed the cartoon robot cat 
Doraemon as the nation’s first “anime 
ambassador” as part of an effort to 
spread Japanese culture overseas. This 
announcement was commemorated with 
a ceremony that featured Japan's foreign 
minister handing a person in a Doraemon 
costume an official certificate. Doraemon, 
a blue-and-white robot cat from the 22™ 
century who travelled back in time to live 
with a boy named Nobita and his family in 
Japan, is one of the most popular animated 
characters in Japan, and his TV show has 
been broadcast in more than 35 countries 
across East Asia, Southeast and South 
Asia, the Americas, Europe, the Middle 
East, and Africa. The character was first 
introduced in 1969 as a manga by Fujiko F. 
Fujio titled Doraemon and then brought to 
life on ТУ in the show of the same name 
that began in 1979. Doraemon’s futuristic 
gadgets—ranging from a time machine to 
a door with the ability to transport people 
absolutely anywhere (Dokodemo Doa)— 
have fascinated children worldwide. 
However, if one looks beyond all the fun 
and wonder, one comes to realize that 
it also provides a fascinating look into 
Japanese society in the 1960s and ’70s. The 
foreign ministry was right; people could 
learn about Japan from this anime. 

Many of the Doraemon episodes 
followed a set formula. The unmotivated 
schoolboy Nobita would always try to get 
out of studying by getting Doraemon to 
provide him with an invention from the 
future that would make his problems go 
away, such as “memory bread,” which 
when eaten would allow the user to 
memorize any information that had been 
pressed onto it. However, using these 
gadgets always backfired for Nobita, and 
he ended up having to study anyway. This 
emphasis on the importance of studying 
reflects Japanese society of the 1960s and 
1970s, nostalgically remembered today as 
the High-Speed Growth Era. This was a 
time when the Japanese economy rose up 
on the backs of hard-working salarymen 
and devoted housewives, as well as the less- 
heralded male and female factory workers. 
For male college graduates, a degree from 


an elite university meant entrance into the 


юх Wikipedia 
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national bureaucracy or a top company. 
There they would work long, hard hours, 
but they knew that in exchange for their 
service, the company would take care of 
them with lifetime employment. All this 
could only happen ifa young man studied 
hard, passed the grueling examinations, 
and got into a good college, which would 
lead to a good stable job. Young women, 
limited by this system, aspired mainly to 
serving as office ladies, then marrying a 
young elite company man, and later, as a 
middle-class housewife, raising kids and 
managing the household. 

Although kids today can still 
empathize with Nobita’s dislike of 
studying, Doraemon reflects the everyday 
sacrifices that children were expected to 
make in the ’60s and 70s. In fact, other 
manga and anime of this period, like 
Kyojin no Hoshi (Star of the Giants), made 
the point brutally obvious and glorified 
the bullying of youth in order to push 


By Jayson Makoto Chun 


them to their potential. The main hero of 
Kyojin no Hoshi, Hyuma, grows up ina 
dilapidated houschold with an alcoholic 
ex-baseball-player father and a devoted 
sister. His father makes him into the 
ultimate baseball player through grueling 
training tactics such as throwing baseballs 
at his head until Hyuma loses his fear of 
being hit and binding him into a metal 
contraption that limit his movement, thus 
forcing him to become stronger. Similar 
examples can be found elsewhere too, such 
asin the opening sequence of the 1969 
anime adaptation of the volleyball manga 
Attack No. 1 (1968). Here the coach can 
be seen pummeling the main character—a 
teenage girl named Kozue—with 
volleyballs in order to turn her into a top 
athlete. These sorts of things are not as easy 
to find in contemporary anime, and for 
good reason—all this would be considered 
child abuse, bullying, and top-down 
brutality by today’s standards. But for 
audiences of the time, the ultimate message 
was that this sort of hard training pays off. 
Hyuma makes it to the Giants pro baseball 
team, while in Attack No. 1 Kozue makes it 
to Japan's national volleyball team. 

While Doraemon certainly showed 
more sympathy toward kids who had 
to suffer exams, it did still reinforce the 
message that buckling down and studying 
was something they just had to endure. 
Episodes depict Nobita as a highly creative. 
individual who just does not test well. But 
like many other lower-middle-class kids of 
that era, he was taught that doing well in 
school and excelling in his tests was the key 
to a better future. For families like Nobita's 
that lacked social connections or capital, all 
hopes were put on the child to rise up in 
society through a job at a good company. 
Ithink one of the reasons that Doraemon 
became popular throughout much of 
Asia is that it reflects the dreams of the 
aspiring lower-middle classes to move up 
through education and become the equals 


Dr. Jayson Makoto Chun is an associate professor of history at the 
University of Hawaii — West Oahu, specializing in the history of East Asian 
popular media culture such as anime, pop and K-pop. He has written a 


book on Japanese television and since 2003 has taught a college class on 
anime (the first in the US). 
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of the upper-middle classes and afford 
more consumer goods. Already kids were 
learning that the perfect life was one of 
consumerism. One knew that Nobita was 
of humble background because of his envy 
of the toys of his rich classmate Suneo, 
who would often refuse to let Nobita 

play with his toys. This sense of class 

envy was further illustrated through the 
actions of Nobita’s frenemy (both friend 


and enemy) Jaian. The son of a humble 
family of greengrocers, Jaian would often 
use his larger size to steal toys from other 
kids under the pretense of borrowing 
them. And Nobita’s escapes through 
Doraemon's futuristic gadgets reflected 
the dreams of young kids who wished to 
escape from their academic struggles and 
instead play with the latest new toys. 

Even the women in Nobita’s life also 
reinforced this message. His mother, a 
full-time housewife, constantly nags him 
to study and punishes him for his constant 
poor grades. Look closely and you can 
see that she is no different from the 
demanding coaches of the sports manga of 
the era—strict but having the best interest 
of the child at heart. Nobita’s hope is to 
marry Shizuka, the pretty young girl who is 
part of his group of friends. She represents 
the ideal middle-class future housewife 
as she is girlie, pretty, and intelligent, and 
she engages in middle-class pursuits like 
playing the violin and piano. His future, 
though, if Doracmon does not intervene, is 
to marry Jaiko, the chubby younger sister 
of Jaian—a future that he hopes to avoid. 
This reflects the blue-collar future in store 
for him should he not study. 

In the end, the message of many 
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High-Speed Growth anime of the 60s and 
°70s was that parents and teachers know 
best. Nobita may be a kid who just wants 
to enjoy his childhood, but unfortunately 
parents will have other ideas. They may 
make you suffer by forcing you to study 
endlessly, but this was for the child’s 

and the family’s, and thus the nation’s, 
ultimate good. Though this idea has not 
disappeared from Japanese society, this 
harsh version of it, which was not to be 
questioned, was a direct product of the 
times during Japan’s period of rapid 
economic growth. But what would happen 
when this growth began to slow and the 
economy began to take a turn for the 
worse? The anime of the 1980s start to 
paint a darker picture. f] 


Look for the next part of this multi-part 
series by Dr. Jayson Makoto Chun in the 
August-September issue of Wasabi. 


(Opposite page) 
Cover of the first volume of Doraemon 
(Left) 


Cover of the first volume of the manga of 
Kyojin no Hoshi (Star of the Giants) 


PEOPLE WITH 


e MEDICARE 


‘STATE HEALTH INSURANCE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Hawaii SHIP is a program under the Hawaii State Department 
of Health, to help anyone who has questions about Medicare 


TURNING 65 SOON? WANT TO ENROLL LATER? 


Volunteer counselors can help with eligibility and enrollment 
Provide important deadlines so you avoid late penalties 
Help with your Part B premiums, copays, and deductibles 


This is a FREE service so call today 


Hawaii SHIP Help Line on Oahu (808) 586-7299 
Neighbor Islands Toll Free (888) 875-9229 


If you like helping others and want to join a great team of 
volunteers, email hishipoffice@gmail.com for more info. 


HONOLULU GALLERY 


ART of HAWAII & ASIA, 


Japanese paintings, 
scrolls screens, 
woodblock prints netsuke, and more 


Call us at 808-523-5913 or visit us online! 


robynbuntin.com 


The Big Island, Beautiful Paradise with Diversified Real 
APT BESBIINITCMHEAB "CITI ЭУ F" TENTI 1B 
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INTERVIEW, 


POS It ix 


Recording artist Crystal Kay talks about the challenges of growing up in 
Japan, the importance of positive thinking, and her next big challenge. 


It was not too long ago when 
finding someone of mixed race in the 
upper echelons of Japan’s mainstream 
entertainment industry would have been 
quite a difficult task. But over the course 
of the past couple of decades, this has 
begun to change, as an ever-increasing 
number of half-Japanese artists and 


entertainers have managed to make 
names for themselves and enter into the 
awareness of the general public. Today it 
multiple half- 
Japanese entertainers hold the mantle of 
success—and in a few cases, some who 
have little to no Japanese ancestry at all. 
Crystal Kay, a platinum-selling R&B and 
pop singer and songwriter, is considered to 
be one of the pioneers of this new wave of 
multicultural entertainers in Japan. Born 
in Yokohama to a Korean mother and 
African American father, Crystal’s success 


is not uncommon to 


"From an article on www.tokyoweekender.com, 


in Japan's entertainment industry is seen 
asa personification of a cultural shift in 
Japan which, albeit slowly, is beginning to 
embrace racial variet 


Young Beginnings 
As far back as Crystal can remember, 
music has always had a strong hold in 
her life. Her mother, a Korean who 
immigrated to Japan when she was young, 
wasa professional singer, while her 
father, an African American Naval officer 
stationed in Japan, played the bass. Crystal 
recalls that when growing up, music was 
always present in her life. "When my 
father and mother were together, they 
would take me to so many different shows 
and concerts. I grew up in a very musical 
household.” 
[9 


in the form of jingles for television 


stal's start in the industry came 


а 


commercials. А family friend who owned 
a production company needed a young 
singer for some of the ads, and Crystal was 
often asked to perform. Eventually, one of 
her jingles for a vitamin-water commercial 


became a houschold hit and caught the cars 
of recording labels, That jingle was turned 
into Crystal's first song, titled “Eternal 
Memories.” The single was a hit, and by 
the tender age of 13, Crystal had recorded 
her first album and had begun her career as 
a singer. Things onl: 
the time she was 17 she had recorded nine 
singles and three full-length albums, the 
third—called Almost Seventeen—reaching 
platinum status and propelling her to 
stardom. 


y grew from there; by 


Being Mixed Race 
Crystal was raised on an American 
naval base, where she attended an 


American school. She considers herself 
lucky in this respect, particularly after her 
experience at a Japanese summer camp 
where she was often the target of ridicule 
due to her appearance. “I couldn't make 
friends and was kind of bullied. It was just 
things like You re black’ and ‘your hair's 
strange,’ so I wasn't depressed by it or 
anything, but I'd be lying if I said it didn’t 
bother me.”! 

While Crystal is considered to be a 
trailblazer for diversity in Japan's largely 
monochrome entertainment industry, her 
racial background has made her an easy 
target for bigots, especially online. “Japan’s 
a largely homogenous country and I was 
nothing like the performers they were used 


to. There were negative comments online; 
Iwas called the N-word, and derogatory 
things were said about my Korean heritage. 
Being a sensitive soul, it did get to me,” 

In an interview with Wasabi, Crystal 
revealed she has managed to learn to brush 
off the negativity aimed at her: “It used to 
kind of bother me, but now I feel like it's 
a waste of energy. I try to pay no mind.” It 
is this resilient attitude that has turned her 
into a role model for many and helped pave 
the way for other mixed-race artists in the 
industry such as Thelma Aoyama and the 
enka singer jero. 


Mother and Daughter 

Crystal has often stated that she would 
not be where she is today without her 
mother by her side. In her interview with 
Wasabi, she spoke about how her mother 
not only has supported her emotionally, 
but also has played a key role in helping 
her manage her carcer. "She's my number 
onc. She's my mentor, my confidant, and 
number-one critic.” 

Crystal described her mother's 
strength as an inspiration. She noted how 
difficult it must have been for her mother, 
as a Korean, to have a black-Korean 
daughter in Japan. “She’s a strong woman. 
It's just me and her. We have a very close 
relationship; she’s my everything.” 


A Positive Outlook 

Despite the challenges she faces, 
Crystal believes strongly in the power of 
positive thinking and the effect it can have 
on attracting success. “I realize that you 


can have whatever you want as long as you 
have your mind on that goal... It's like a 
gravitational pull. So if you really want 
something, start working towards it in 
small doses, and eventually all those things 
add up. The next thing you know, you're 
doing it.” 

Crystal also shared with us how 
finding a bit of time every day to be 
thankful for the positive things in her life 
has helped her keep strong in an industry 
that can be trying even at the best of times. 
“Before I go to sleep, I mention everything 
that I’m thankful for—whether it’s just 
for that day, the bed I’m sleeping in, the 
weather, or my family—and I go to sleep 
so I can wake up feeling thankful again. It 


really helps!” 


Looking Ahead 

2019 isa landmark year for Crystal, as 
it marks the 20% anniversary of her debut 
asa singer. We asked Crystal about her 
plans for the future, which will include 
acting in the Japanese adaptation of the 
Broadway musical Pippin later this year. 
Tm very excited and nervous, because I 
think this is my biggest challenge of my 
20-year career... I'm still a rookie in acting 
and it’s going to be a huge challenge, but 
it’s going to be a huge plus for me, and Im 
going to learn so much.” 

With 20 years in the industry behind 
her and her refusal to shy away from new 
challenges, it looks like Crystal Kay will 
continue to bring joy and positivity to her 
fans for a long time to come. Ẹ 
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Interview by Antonio Vega, 
Article by Daniel Legare 


Crystal Kay came to Hawaii 
in November of 2018 to sing at the 
Misora Hibari Music Festival, which 
commemorated the life of the legendary 
singer Misora Hibari Before stepping 
onto the stage at the Blaisdell Concert 
Hall Crystal took one last look at Hibari's 
photograph and silently asked for her 
support. Crystal told us how this became a 
ritual for her, and how she feels a spiritual 
connection to Hibari, ‘When | performed 
at Tokyo Dome for her 80th anniversary 
[Misora Нат birthday] concert, a woman 
told me, She's watching you, she likes you’ 
She felt like we had some similarities” 
Crystal sang four songs in tribute to 
boni the last being "Uta wa Waga Inochi* 
(‘singing is my Life’). The song was a fitting 
tribute, one which Crystal surely connects 
with on a deep level, as the lyrics tell of 
someone who-despite all the challenges 
and difficulties in life—will continue to sing 
no matter what. 


The Japanese production of Pippin that 
Crystal Kay will appear in is scheduled 
to run from June 10-30 at the 
Tokyu Theatre Orb in Tokyo. 

To keep up with Crystal Kay, you can follow 
her on Twitter @CKay26 or 
@CrystalKay on Facebook. 
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Mon.-Fri: 8:00 a.m. – 5:00 p.m. 
Request for drop-off as e as 6:00 a.m. and pick-up as late as 7:00 p.m. (extra fee) 


Free 4-hour Trial 
(Pre-admission physical and assessment required) 


From $75 a day 

Weekend tuition assistance available if qualified 

Hale Hau'oli Hawai'i will do more than offer a safe place to stay and basic health monitoring. 

We also provide a range of activities designed to keep our participants engaged socially & physically. 


+ Assistance with eating, toileting and walking 

+ Assistance with medications 

+ Health monitoring (vital signs, meal & fluid intake) 
+ Laundry and shower facilities. 


HALE HAU‘OLI Hale Hou Hawaii | For more information contact: 


98-1247 Kaahumanu St. Suite 207 | Kathy or Shana at 


HAWAI'I ү Alea, #196701 | (808) 798-8706 


www.halehauolihawaii.org/adult-day-care 


Hale Hou'oli Hawai'i Receives Grant from 
Hawai'i Community Foundation 


Кйрипа Aging in Place Program for Elderly Services 
Hale Hau'oli Hawai'i has received a three-year grant from the May Templeton Hopper Fund and the Theodore А. 
Vierra Fund of the Hawai'i Community Foundation. With this support, HHH will be able to provide tuition assistance 
for Saturday and Sunday services for those küpuna who qualify and for caregiver education programs. 


Since its inception in 2017, HHH has offered adult day care on weekdays to accommodate the schedules of working 
adults. "Caregiving is a 7-day per week responsibility says HHH President Kathy Wyatt. " Caregivers often need 
respite from caregiving on weekends, so that they may attend to other personal and family commitments. Hale 

Hau'oli Hawai'i is greatful to the Hawai'i Community Foundation, the May Templeton Hopper Fund, and the Theo- 
dore A. Vierra Fund for the generous support that they provide to Kupuna in Hawai'i. 


Hale Hou'oli Hawai'i now offers Adult Day Care on Saturdays and Sundays at its 'Aiea location in Mary Savio Medical 
Plaza, 98-1247 Ka'ahumanu Street, Suite 207. For more information about Hale Hau'oli Hawai'i and the services that 
it offers to seniors and their caregivers, please call (808) 798-8706. 


About Hale Hau'oli Hawai'i 


Hale Hau'oli Hawai'i is recognized by the IRS as a 501 (c) (3) organization. Its mission to promote positive aging 
through community education programs, adult day care options, and caregiver support. The vision of Hale Hau'oli 
Hawai'i is to be a vital resource of senior services and education for our aging population and their caregivers. Our 
slogan is "Committed to helping meet the needs of our elderly and their caregivers in the communities we serve." 
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Holding On for Dear Life 


Kobayashi Travel former Vice President Tatsukichi Kobayashi opens up about his experiences 
during and after World War i and his struggle to survive in the days after Japan's surrender 


By Sean Ibara 


After almost 70 years 
of dedication to building 
and maintaining his 
family’s business, 
Tatsukichi Kobayashi 
announced his 
retirement in March of 
this year, stepping down 
from his position as vice 
president of Kobayashi 
Travel, a business he 
inherited from his father 
and his uncle. Over the 
course of his long career 
Kobayashi has had to 
solve his fair share of 
problems, but these pale 
in comparison to the 
kinds of things he had 
to endure in Japan and 
Japan-occupied territory 
in the days leading up 
to and following the 
surrender of Imperial 
Japan during World 
War II. Kobayashi's 
innate ability to make 
the right decisions at the 
right time, coupled with 
perseverance and a bit of 
luck, kept him alive through the chaos of 


the war years. 


From Hawaii to Hiroshima 
In 1931, at the age of seven, Tatsukichi 
Kobayashi’s mother took him from Hawaii 
to their ancestral home in rural Japan to 
be educated—a not-uncommon practice 
in the years before World War II. Having 
been born in Hawaii, Kobayashi suddenly 
found himself in a little village called 
Jigozen (presently known as Hatsukaichi) 
in Hiroshima Prefecture, barely able to 
communicate with those around him. 
“My mother took me to Japan after finish 
the first grade in English school here 


— heard from a friend that he 
could remain a student by 
transferring to a school in 

the Japan-occupied region 

of Manchuria (present-day 
Northeast China and Inner 
Mongolia). So Kobayashi filed 
the necessary paperwork and set 
off. “From Hiroshima I went 
to Shimonoscki, then the ferry 
boat went to Busan, then from 
there it was a train,” recalls 
Kobayashi. 

Once in Manchuria 
Kobayashi was able to continue 
his studies without getting 
drafted into the military. And 
even as the war worsened 
and the Japanese government 
obligated students like 
Kobayashi to work for at least 
four months in support of the 
war effort, he was still spared 
from having to go to battle. 
Kobayashi recalls being joined 
by 16 other students from 
Japan as they did relatively safe 
work like supervising Chinese 
laborers. Eventually, though, 
even peaceful Manchuria took a 
turn for the worse. 


A Turf War Breaks Out 

On August 9, 1945, the 
already tense situation in the 
area worsened considerably when the 
Soviet Union began an operation to invade 
Manchuria. Kobayashi and his 16 friends 


[Havaii]... I could hardly understand 
Japanese. Cannot read, cannot write.” He 
suffered at first. However, over the next five 
years he would pick up the language and 


acclimate to his ancestral home. 


Bound for Manchuria 
During the height of World War 

П, Kobayashi was a college student in 

Tokyo. Not being a medical or engineering 

student—only students in these fields 

were allowed to continue their studies, 

since they were deemed important to the 

war effort—he knew it was only a matter 

of time before he got picked up to join 

the military. It was at this time when he 
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suddenly found themselves at the center of 
a giant pincer movement by Soviet forces. 
The students were in a northern area of 
Manchuria just as Soviet troops began 
advancing in on them from the north, east, 
and west. Kobayashi recalls that this forced 
the Japanese colonizers who were living 
in the area to flee to the south, in hopes of 
eventually returning to Japan. 

“We tried to move to the south but 
the train doesn’t come. So we spent 
overnight at the bench on the [train 
station] platform. And then finally in 
the morning, cargo trains, passenger trains 
{were] passing by, but they don’t stop.” 
Kobayashi says that it was only after several 
trains full of supplies and fleeing people 
passed that one allowed him and his friends 
aboard. “Finally, later in the morning a 
passenger train passed by and they saw us 
young guys, so they figure if they pick us 
up it would be safer. That's the feeling they 
had,” said Kobayashi, who recalls having 
to climb into the train through a window 
since the train was so full of people that 
they would not open the doors. Kobayashi 
says that the people in the train were all 
women, children, and elderly, since all 


the young men had been drafted into the 
military. 


Danger at Every Turn 
Getting aboard that train heading 


south was far from the end of Kobayashi’s 
troubles. Though the train did get him 
and his friends outside of the immediate 


conflict zone, they nevertheless were 
unable to get away from the Soviets. 

With Imperial Japan having announced 
its surrender on August 15—just a few 
days after the Soviets began their invasion 
of Manchuria—the Soviets were able to 
quickly take control of the area. Kobayashi 
says that though some of the Soviet soldier 
were good people, others would take any 
opportunity to confiscate belongings 

such as watches, pens, and eyeglasses from 
Japanese colonists. Terrified women, he 
says, cut their hair off and wore men’s 
clothing in an effort to not attract 
attention from soldiers. Kobayashi and 

his friends tried to help by spending many 
nights watching over the houses of people 
that were afraid of Soviets and what they 
might do to them. 

Stranded in Soviet-controlled 
Manchuria, Kobayashi found himself in a 
constant struggle to survive and find a way 
back home. In one instance, Kobayashi 
heard that the Japanese government was 
circulating forms for ex-soldiers to fill out 
in order to get financial compensation. 
“Lucky thing I wrote that I was a student, 
but some people, they wrote [military] 
‘service.’ Those who wrote a record of 
the military, they had a second sheet 
with some more detail.” It’s Kobayashi’s 
understanding that the forms were 
actually being circulated by the Soviets, 
and were used by them as a way of getting 
ex-soldiers to identify themselves as such 
by promising them money. Kobayashi 
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explains that those who said 
they were soldiers were called 
toa park one morning where 
they were rounded up and taken 
to Siberia to do heavy manual 
labor. Kobayashi’s choice to tell 
the truth rather than lie in hopes 
of receiving some desperately 
needed money potentially saved 
him from what could have been 
а death sentence. 

With little more than the 
clothes on his back, Kobayashi 
was desperately looking for 
ways to earn money so he could 
afford a boat ride back to Japan. 
In Manchuria, he took up a job 
asa watchman for a few stores 
during the day. He also sold tofu. 
“One day, an old man- told 
him I didn't have any moncy, so 
this man said I could help him, 
and he had some money, so I 
went to work at his factory making tofu. 
Tofu was very plenty because there were 
lots of soybeans.” He began delivering 
tofu, mainly to Japanese people who 
were still in Manchuria. “From early in 
the morning until late in the evening, the 
whole day you're walking around. You 
skip your breakfast, you skip your lunch, 
then finally you finish selling the tofu.” 
Kobayashi recalls that during this time, 
often the only thing he would eat was the 
broken pieces of tofu left in his basket at 
the end of the day. 

After a while Kobayashi finally earned 
enough money for a boat ride back to 
Japan. However, before buying his ticket 
to Japan, he heard a frightening story 
that convinced him to change his plans. 
“Normally it takes about five days for the 
boat to get to Japan, but in short time the 
boat was back at the pier. I heard them say 
they're going to dump you in the ocean, 
then the empty boat is coming back to pick 
up people at the pier again.” Kobayashi 
never got on one of those boats. Instead, 
his patience paid off and he was able to 
make his return to Japan aboard a U.S. 


(ist page) 


A 20-year-old Tatsukichi Kobayashi in March of 
1945. Taken while attending Mukden Agricultural 
College (presently known as Shenyang 
Agricultural University) in Manchuria. 


(Above) 
Tatsukichi Kobayashi at about 13 years old 


(right). Taken while attending chügakko 
(middle school) in Hiroshima. 


military ship bound for Kagoshima—once 
again showing his adeptness at dodging 
danger. 


An Emotional Reunion 

In May of 1946, after many cold and 
hunger-filled months, Kobayashi was 
one of the lucky ones who finally found 
himself back in Japan. In Kagoshima he 
and his fellow passengers were bathed 
in white powder to delouse and sanitize 
them. He also was given a train ticket. 
Having heard about the atomic bomb 
in Hiroshima, Kobayashi assumed his 
hometown had been leveled and his 
family had perished, so he decided to head 
back to Tokyo to continue his studies. 
However, once on the train, he heard 
something that gave him hope. “I heard 
that the city of Hiroshima was flat [from 
the bombing], but the countryside had 
houses still standing. All of a sudden I got 
off at Miyajima Station. The ticket was 
for Tokyo, but I decided to get off.” Not 
knowing what he would find, the weary 
and emaciated Kobayashi made his way 
back to Jigozen. “I went back to my house, 
but spending so many days by train and 
by boat and not taking a bath, plus the ash 
from the train, everything [including his 
face] was all black. So I found my mother, 
and she looked at me and she thought I 
was an obake [ghost], skinny and black. 
Then for a while I started to walk towards 
my mother and then she started to realize. 
it was me,” recalled Kobayashi, with tears 
in his eyes. After returning home, he spent 
a few months resting and recuperating 
from the long and arduous journey. 
Subsequently he went to Keio University 


in Tokyo, where he studied 
economics and finished 
school. 


Putting Down Roots in 
Hawaii 

In 1950 Kobayashi 
returned to his native. 
Hawaii—somcthing which 
the U.S. government 
would have disallowed had he served in 
the Japanese military. The 26-year-old 
Kobayashi began to work with his brother 
at the Kobayashi Hotel on Beretania 
Street, across from Aala Park. It was started 
in 1892 by their father and uncle as a way 
to accommodate Japanese immigrants, 
and was rebuilt following the infamous 
1900 fire in Chinatown. Kobayashi says 
that after so many years in Japan, he had 
forgotten how to speak English when 
he returned to Hawaii. Thankfully for 
him, he worked at the front desk of the 
Kobayashi Hotel helping guests from 
Japan, so he was able to primarily use 
Japanese. 

In 1955 the company expanded to 
include a travel service. Around the same 
time, they also started taking people on 
tours by boat to Japan—back then it took 
about nine days to get to Yokohama Bay. 
Over the years, Kobayashi, along with his 
two older brothers Kanae and Hichiro, 
built the travel business into a well- 
established one. 

Until recently Tatsukichi Kobayashi 
was still driving himself to work and 
helping people with their travel needs. 


His focus in recent years was to assist 


people in Hawaii wishing to explore 
lesser-known parts of Japan. “Sometimes 
we have a Mr. and a Mrs., some are a 
family of four or eight. Some want to visit 
the area where their grandparents were 
raised," said Kobayashi about his work 
at Kobayashi Travel. He added that the. 
company is trying to put together more 
tours to continue this work so travelers can 
experience as much of Japan as possible. 
When asked prior to his retirement 
how he was planning to spend the rest of 
his life, Kobayashi answered simply saying 
he would “take it easy." #2) 


Kobayashi Travel Services is located at 
650 Iwilei Rd. #410, Honolulu, HI 96817. 


(Top to bottom) 


Tatsukichi Kobayashi (in dark shirt) with three 
other individuals who had been in Manchuria 
during the war. This reunion photo was toten 
around 1949-1950 in Osaka. Kobayashi's friend 
Jiro Nishino (second from right) introduced 
Kobayashi to the two others who had also 
been in Manchuria. 


Tatsukichi Kobayashi with his mother Seki, 
late 1950s 


Presont-day Tatsukichi Kobayashi 


Dr. John Stephan, a historian and expert on the history of Nikkei in Imperial Japan, explains that after the war, the U.S. government denied passports to American-born individuals who had 
served in the Japanese Imperial military on the basis of the U.S. Nationality Act of 1940, which stated that an individual would lose U.S. citizenship by serving in a foreign army. However, some of 
those who had been denied U.S. passports contested that decision in court, citing a section of the Act that provided that those who served in foreign armies would not lose their U.S, citizenship if 
their service was given under coercion. This group ай claimed (truthfully or not) that they had served under coercion, so almost al of them eventually had their U.S. citizenship restored. 
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TRAVEL 


Trip Back in 


Time 


A look at a Japanese theme park 


where samurai and ninja are not 
relies of a bygone era 


‘The inviting aroma of yakitori 
(chicken skewers) cooking over the stone 
fire of a roadside kiosk wafts in the air as 
merchants and artisans wearing attire from 
Japan’s Edo era (1603-1867) greet you at 
the entrance of each of their thatched- 
roof village shops. You attempt to make 
your way across the street through small 
crowds of people wearing gorgeous, 
colorful yukatas (a light kimono-style 
garment) when a man dressed in a 
traditional samurai attire appears, pointing 
the tip of his sword in your direction, 
challenging you to a friendly duel. These 
are some of the lovely sights of Japan’s Edo 
Wonderland Nikko Edomura, an exquisite 
theme park based on the Genroku era (the 
“Golden Era” of the early Edo period). 

Edo Wonderland is located in Nikko 
City, in the remarkable Kinugawa district 
of Tochigi Prefecture on Japan’s main 
island of Honshu. It's а two-hour train 
ride from Tokyo’s Asakusa Station via the 
Tobu Railway. The 122-acre site hosts full 
scale Edo-style replicas of urban samurai 
residences, government buildings, rural 
lodges, and merchant and artisan village 
shops, offering visitors an intricate array of 
Japanese souvenirs and authentic eats. 

The park also hosts seven theaters 
featuring kabuki (classical Japanese 
drama) performances, outdoor theater 
shows, parades, seasonal festivals, street 
performances, and special events. 
Speaking of parades, if there is ever a 
parade you won’t want to miss, it’s the 
park’s Oiran Courtesan Procession. The 
elegant movements, immaculate makeup 


artistry, and ornate kimonos of the 
courtesans is just mesmerizing. This parade 
is usually showcased late in the afternoon, 
giving visitors a chance to plan the day 
accordingl 

In addition, the park showcases a range 
of unique visitor experiences for all ages, 
including traditional Japanese archery, 
shuriken (ninja stat) throwing, and their 
main attractions: the amazing ninja action 
show, ninja trap house, ninja maze, and 
even a ninja workshop for kids. 


If you've be 


n looking for an excuse to 
dress up in traditional Japanese clothing, 
then a visit to Edo Wonderland is the 
perfect occasion to do so. Come dressed 

in your own yukata, samurai outfit, ninja 
attire, or even outrageous anime cosplay 
just for kicks, and see how the village 
“locals” treat you differently depending on 
the outfit you choose. You can even visit 
their Henshin Costume House to select an 
outfit to walk around in. But be mindful 
of the social caste system during the Edo 
era. 

During the Edo period, the ruling 
‘Tokugawa government intentionally 
divided people into four social classes: 
shi-né-ké-sho (samurai-peasants-artisans- 
merchants). Merchants were at the bottom 
of the social hicrarchy since they did not 
produce anything. Artisans were next 
because they produced material goods. 
Second highest in the hierarchy were the 
peasants, farmers and fishermen; they 
produced the country's food, and made 
up about 90% of the population. And at 
the top of society were the samurai (paid 
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soldiers), who were kept by daimyé (noble 
lords) to defend their land in exchange 

for shelter and agricultural goods. The 
shogun (military leader who ruled Japan), 
of course, was more powerful than daimyo, 
and above the shogun was the Emperor 
himself. 

It's interesting to note that the shinobi 
(literally “to conceal oneself, hide"), more 
commonly known as ninja, cannot be 
found anywhere in the Edo period’s social 
caste system. This is because many of them 
held normal day jobs that would fit into 
the system, such as farming, fishing, being 
a merchant, or even practicing medicine. 
Some used their day jobs as a cover for 
spying and infiltration activities. Then 
they would strike at night, carrying out 
executions. They were most often recruited 
as paid assassins by the lower classes, 
or sometimes by samurai to act as their 
"ranger scouts,” and sometimes they were 
even paid by corrupt government leaders. 
Unlike the samurai, who found it more 
honorable to fight face-to-face, guided 
by the ancient code of warrior ethos 
known as bushidó, ninjas specialized in 
infiltration, sabotage, espionage, ambush, 
and assassination, utilizing unorthodox 
fighting methods and nontraditional 
small weapons, such as the fikiya (deadly 
blow pipe) or the shuriken. Some samurai 
by day even doubled as ninja by night. 

Although Edo Wonderland is known 
as one of Japan's finest “ninja villages,” you 
won't see the grounds teeming with ninjas, 
as some might expect. In true social-class 
conduct of the era, what you'll find are 


quite a few characters dressed as 
merchants, artisans, and peasants 
reenacting daily living activities of the Edo 
Period. Characters in samurai outfits patrol 
the grounds quite frequently, ensuring 
safety of village residents and visitors. 
You might even find a few daimyo seated 
at one of the theaters enjoying a kabuki 
performance, or tending to their kids at a 
parade or special outdoor event. 

As for the ninjas, they tend to be “in 
hiding,” especially during the day, since 


their dark attire can be easily seen among 
the sea of colorful yukatas and peasant 
wear. But if you really want to engage with 
a ninja here, you'll have to go search for 
them in the ninja maze—but be careful 
not to get lost, or you might miss the next 
scheduled theater sho 
where you can find a ninja is in their trap 


! Another place 


house. Here, a ninja or two will greet you 
at the entrance and lead you through the 
various trapdoors and secret passageways 
throughout the house. But be very careful, 
because this activity could be a bit much 
for anyone in less than stellar health 

And if seeing a random ninja here or 
there isn’t enough, you'll definitely want 
to check out the remarkable ninja action 


show. Better yet, be sure to plan your 
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it around this show time, because itis 
certainly a sight to sce. To miss it is to live 
in regret, at least for the rest of your visit in 
Japan. What you'll find is a clan of ninjas 
performing a wide plethora of gravity- 
defying tricks with stealthy precision. If 
it’s ninjas you came to sce, this is the place! 
‘The downside is that flash photography 
is not permitted during the action show. 
You can attempt to take photos without a 
flash, but much of the setting is very dark, 
so photos won't do the experience any 
justice. It's best to just enjoy the show and 
try to catch a ninja or two right outside the 
exit for a quick snapshot. It'll be worth the 
wait. 

Ninjas aside, the park grounds 
themselves are quite a sight to behold. 


It's no wonder that this place has been 
selected for many movie settings. While 
much of modern-day Japan consists of 


commercialized, concrete cities such as 


Tokyo and the like, it’s quite a treat to 


About the 


uthor 


servi 


wander outside city limits into land in its 
more "natural" state, to take a step back to 
a simpler time when toxic vehicle emissions 
and mobile devices weren't even a thin, 


Perhaps it’s standing on the park’s main 
bridge, overlooking a small stream gently 
ferrying fall leaves or cherry blossoms, or 
maybe it's sitting on a bench overlooking 
akoi pond that helps bring harmony to 
your soul. For some, it might be offering 
incense at a nearby shrine, or shopping in 
the village market in search of that perfect 
find for someone special back home. 
Whatever the case may be, you'll find every 
corner and every angle of this place to 

be remarkably majestic, so much so that 
photos alone do not do it any justice. It’s 
just onc of Japan's many places you'll have. 
to experience for yourself! 


For more information on Edo 
Wonderland Nikko Edomura, visit 
www.edowonderland.net/en 


Esther Dacanay is a seasoned education/career consultant and media/ 
public affairs professional with experience in both private sector and federal 
o. She spent nine years of her career in Japan and now lives in Ewa 
Beach. You can see more of her work at wwwstridewirecom. 
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14 days, 
21 days option! 


Office Hour: Mon-Fri 9am - 6pm 
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808-923-7070 
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Tohoku Travel 
Services 


With nearly 100 years of 
experience leading trips to Japan, it’s no 
understatement to say that the folks at 
‘Tohoku Travel Services are experts in their 
field. Wayne Teranishi took over the family 
business in 1995, continuing to lead set 
tours of Japan with all-inclusive airfare, 
lodging, and meals. "It's been set up so 
well by my uncle Roland and my chief guy 
in japan. basically we still operate the 
same as before,” he said. “We have about 
20 tours a year going to Japan,” he added, 
noting that he himself goes on at least three 
of them. Most of the all-inclusive tours are 
just under two weeks and are designed to 
be totally stress-free for the travelers. 

The travel business has certainly 


Nihongo Corner 0 


5k 2€ (Chotto 


Meaning: 

A little; No; Excuse me 
Commonly used to 
politely refuse an offer or 
invitation, or as a 
way of getting 
someone’s attention. 
— — 


The Japanese language has a 
reputation of being very indirect at 

times. As proof of this we can look at 

one common way Japanese people refuse 
offers or invitations. Instead of just saying 
“no,” itis common to use the word chorto. 
Although literally it means “a little," 
chotto can also be used to politely refuse 


or disagree with someone. For example, if 


TRAVEL AGENCY SPOTLIGHT —————————_—_@ 


By Phoebe Neel 


changed since Tohoku Travel Services 
opened its doors in 1920, as "there's so 
much competition right now. It seems like 
every travel agency wants to make tours to 
Japan,” says Teranishi. “But ours is for a 
niche group—the people who don’t want 
to worry about what to eat and what to 
do.” Indeed, they specialize in creating 
hassle-free experiences for older travelers. 
Heand his staff escort passengers on the 
flight over to Japan, helping with luggage 
and any problematic situations that may 
arise. “Most people want to go to Japan 
and relax; they don’t want to worry about 
where to find a restaurant ог anything,” 
he says. In the Tohoku Travel tours, “we 
include all meals, we arrive at hotels early, 
have plenty of time to relax.” 

With so much experience under 
their belt, Tohoku Travel operates tours 
like clockwork, led by guides who are 
knowledgeable about every detail of 
the travel experience. For example, they 
noticed that their travelers used to struggle 
bringing home omiyage (souvenirs and 
gifts), because “In Japan, it’s hard to find 
boxes to bring your things home. Most 
of the stores save the boxes for the retirees 
who collect the boxes for recycling money.” 
Asa result, the Tohoku Travel staff now 


provide large boxes into which travelers 
can pack their souvenirs for the trip back 
home. 

Tohoku Travel offers tours for 
all seasons to interest newcomers and 
experienced travelers alike. Most travelers 
return to travel with Tohoku time and time 
again. For first-timers, Teranishi suggests 
their Malihini (Hawaiian for “newcomer”) 
Tour, which takes place during cherry 
blossom season. This year, in response to 
the popularity of the Saigo Takamuri TV 
drama show on NHK (Japan’s national 
public broadcasting service), they've 
started a new tour to Kagoshima, on the 
island of Kyushu, to—as Teranishi put 
it—“hit the highlights" from the show. “It 
takes place in November, which is prime 


time to visit the Kyushu side of Japan." 
Tohoku's customers take full advantage 
of the variety of trips offered, as 7596 are. 
repeat customers. Says Teranishi, “We 
must be doing something right!" 


Tohoku Travel Services 
1741 Nuuanu Ave. 4 200 
Honolulu, HI 96817 
(808) 536-8618 
www.tohokutravel.com 


By Yoshiko Tsukamoto (Japanese-language teacher at Le Jardin Academy) 


someone invites you to go have tea, you 
can respond by saying chotto in a hesitant 
tone of voice. 

However, chotto has many other 
interesting uses. It can also be used to get 
someone’s attention. For example, опе 
day I was watching a Japanese television 
show when on-screen I saw a reporter stop 
a passerby to request an interview. The 
reporter said “Chotto, ii desu ka?” (literally 
“Is ita little good/OK?" ). The passerby 
immediately stopped and responded. In 
this case, chotto is being used both as a way 
to catch the passerby’s attention—much 
like “excuse me” in English—and also to 
imply that the speaker needs the listener 
to stop for just a moment. Thus, Chotto, if 
desu ka? could be translated as “Excuse me. 
Do you have a тотеп?” 

‘Another interesting way you can use 
chotto is to politely show that you don’t 
like something you are eating. IF you say 
chotto after trying a new food and make 
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a bewildered face, then the other people 
around you will instantly know that you 
are not crazy about the food. 

By the way, if you grew up in Hawaii 
you probably already know the word 
chotto, since the phrase chotto matte (“wait 
a little" or “hang on a bit") is often used 
locally. In this case, the word is being used 
in its literal meaning of “a little.” On that 
note, it's also good to keep in mind that 
you can respond with chotto от chotto dake 
(“only a little”) the next time someone asks 
you if you can speak Japanese. 

Good luck exploring the Japanese 
language and culture! A little language 
goes a long way! 


This section is brought to you by the Hawaii 
Association of Teachers of Japanese (HAT), а 
nonprofit professional organization devoted to 
the education of Japanese language and culture 
for students in grades K-12 and beyond. For 
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It was our fifth day 
in Japan, Our feet were 
tense with muscle aches, 
but our eyes continued to 
wander in excitement. My 
family and I were getting ready for another 
guided bus tour. The previous day, we 
were lost at the Namba Osaka City Air 
‘Terminal (OCAT) station (the largest bus 
terminal in Western Japan) while searching 
for our tour guide. It turned out that the 
instructions we received through email 
weren't as clear as we thought. So we rode 
up and down the elevator and ran through 
the halls and around the perimeter of the 
building. The truth is, we didn’t know 
what we were looking for. “Stop, over 
here!” my aunt exclaimed. And there it 
was, a sign that said “Full-Day Bus Tour: 
Kyoto.” I don’t know how we missed that. 

Since on this fifth day we booked the 
same tour company as the day before, this 
time we knew exactly where to go. We 
caught the train from Shinsaibashi Station 
to Namba Station and walked about five 
minutes to the Namba OCAT. After 
checking in, we were happy to hear that 
we were assigned to the same tour guide as 
the previous day. We hopped onto the bus, 
ready for the day’s journey. 

‘An hour passed and we arrived at out 
first destination: the famous Fushimi Inari 
Taisha Shrine. After getting off the tour 
bus, we walked on a path that was lined 
with busy souvenir shops and aromatic 
food stands. Once we got to the entrance, I 
pulled out my map, eager to begin the hike 
through the 10,000 vermillion torii gates. 
As I hiked further up, the temperature 


decreased and 
the surrounding 
forest began to 
reveal itself. I was 
so hypnotized by 
the beauty of the 
torii gates that I 
had forgotten what time it was. I only had 
fifteen minutes to get back on the tour 
bus, so I ran down the steps and almost 
couldn’t find my way back. It was thanks 
to a kind employce that I was able to get 
to the tour bus a few minutes before it 
departed. 

After exploring the torii gates at 
Fushimi Inari Taisha, sipping lattes at the 
first-ever tatami-style Starbucks, admiring 
the extravagance of the golden Kinkaku-Ji 
‘Temple, and getting bit in the behind by 
deer at the Nara Deer Park, we reached our 
last destination—Arashiyama Bamboo 
Forest. Although it’s such a beautiful 
place, rich in history and natural beauty, 
weld already been there the day before 
and this time we wanted to rest our feet. 
Already knowing this, our tour guide, 
Jewel, gave us a list of things to do that 
didn’t require much walking. One thing 
she recommended was something called 
a “Futto Supa,” or a foot spa. When we 
got there, we found a little cafe and paid 
200 yen per person for the wonderful 
experience. Outside was a shaded area 
where people soaked their feet in a big hot 
pool of water. Stepping into the water 
brought a rush of relaxation into my body. 
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We sat there for a good thirty minutes, 
enjoying the view of the Oi River. 

We had some time before the tour 
ended, so we decided to try sakura (cherry 
blossom) and matcha (green tea) soft-serve 
ice cream, which in Japan is better known 
as “soft cream.” It was our first time trying 
the sakura flavor so we got a combination 
swirl of sakura and matcha. Biting into this 
soft cream was so satisfying! It was sweet 
and creamy and basically melted in my 
mouth. The flowery cherry blossom flavor 
combined delightfully with the familiar 
flavor of matcha green tea. 

I couldn't think of a better way to 
end the day than with a hot foot bath and 
mouthwatering soft cream. Exploring 
Kyoto opened up a whole new world for 
me. There’s so much to see and eat in this 
beautiful city. Yes, Japan is a crowded and 
bustling place, but it’s also a land full of 
considerate people and secret pleasures. 

If it wasn't for our tour guide Jewel, we 
wouldn’t have known about the many 
things Kyoto has to offer. It was thanks 
to her recommendations that we got the 
opportunity to try so many new things in a 
short period of time. 
(Clockwise from left) 
The torii gates of Fushimi Inari Taisha 
The first-ever tatami-style Starbucks 
is located along historic Ninenzaka Street, 
which leads directly to Kyoto's famous 
Kiyomizu-dera temple. 


The bamboo forest at Arashiyama 


Ashley Insong was born and raised in Hawaii After obtaining her associates degree in 


arts & teaching she is now pursuing her bachelor's in English at the University of Hawaii 
ot Manoa in the meantime, she works os а part-time teacher. Follow her on Instagram for 
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more of her adventures @ashleyinsong 
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TALES FROM JAPAN 


My coworkers were crowding around 
the weather report on a computer, 
wringing their hands and chattering in low 
voices about the incoming typhoon. I, on 
the other hand, was thrilled. It had been 
three months since moving from Hilo 

to Fukuoka and three months without 
surfing—a once-inconceivable amount 

of time. I called my friend Jay, fellow 
foreigner, to make the arrangements to go 
looking for waves. 

In the morning, we were on a bus 
headed to Futamigaura, a beach in a rural 
part of western Fukuoka. We were the only 
ones aboard, and I watched with mixed 
emotions as the sky turned dark overhead 
and the wind kicked a bucket violently 
across a rice paddy. The driver mumbled 
something and we disembarked. “I don’t 
see the ocean, bro,” Jay said as the bus 
pulled away. I shrugged. 

Jay was from New Zealand, part- 
Maori, about six-four and 250 pounds 
of muscle. He started walking uphill, his 
massive arm outstretched and his thumb 
extended. I followed instinctively. A car 
passed every ten minutes or so, and Jay 
would try to get their attention. Mostly old 
farmers in Japanese mini-trucks, they had 
no intention of stopping. 


We walked for about two hours, 
passing through small hamlets of 
dilapidated houses with small sets of eyes 
peering out at us from behind blinds and 
shutters. We followed a path through a 
small forest until the trees opened up to a 
breakwall. We climbed up to a panoramic 
view of a small bay with two prominent 
rock islands jutting from the water. These 
islands were tethered by a massive rope, 
and a white tri gate standing in the sand 
framed the scene. Jay smiled, pointing out 
the neat lines of waves crashing against the 
beach. 

After walking another twenty minutes 
along the coast, we reached what looked 
like a surf shop. Jay wrenched open the old 
door and ducked into the darkness. The 
owner, seemingly caught off guard, looked 
us up and down before making efforts 
to dismiss us for reasons we couldn’t 
understand. “Ren-ta-ru” [Rent]—Jay 
repeated this mantra until the man 
reluctantly handed us two old and beaten 
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@ By Ryan Rosenberg 


soft-top surfboards and led us out the 
door. 

It was late summer, still hot and 
humid, and the warm air whipped across 
the sea, kicking up small sets that peeled 
slowly into the shorebreak. The water 
was pleasant, and as we paddled out, my 
shoulders already ached from disuse. There 
was no one else out. А few concerned 
pedestrians stopped and watched us for 
a few moments before looking up at the 
quickly darkening sky and hurrying on 
their way. 

A waist-high set came in. And 
another. Before long, Jay and I were back 
on the beach, collapsed in the shadow of 
the white torii gate. Jay was covered in 
jellyfish stings and my nose was bleeding 
from a clumsy wipeout. As we sat there 
catching our breath, the typhoon arrived 
in full force and the rain began. Already 
drenched, we just laughed. It had been a 
great day. 


Ryan Rosenberg was born and raised on the Big Island. After graduating 
from UH-Hilo he lived in Japan for three years as part of the JET Program. He 
currently teaches English at Hawaii Community College. 
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HANA 


“Flower” 


For many, the mere mention of hana 
(flower) brings immediate images of sakura 
(cherry blossoms) to mind, so intimately 
does the cherry blossom evoke the spirit 
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of flower and the Japanese sense of beauty. 
In springtime, mountains turn cloud-like 
with the blossoming of the cherry in a 
glorious and breathtaking display. Each 
blossom is simple. A tinge of pink is all che 
color the white flower has. Each blossom 
is perfect, outdoing itself even when no 
one is around to sce. Then an amazing 
thing happens. At its peak of glory and 
perfection, it suddenly drops its petals. 
Blizzards of petals form with each gust 

of wind, a sprinkling of petals falls when 
the breeze is gentle, and one or two petals 
fall even when the air is perfectly still. In 
perfect stillness, why would a single petal 
let go when the previous moment 's breeze 
did not shake it from the tree? Cherry 
blossoms seem to defy a fear of death and 
freely let go of their glory as if to say, “Each 
moment is precious and fleeting, so much 


so that we can trust in letting go. Doing 
so allows the next moment to display its 
glory.” When blossoms turn mountains 
into pink clouds, the beauty is enough to 
take one’s breath away, and time stands 
still. 

A flower’s blossoming is a moment 
of peak beauty that is not simply pretty; 
itis also courageous and sad at the same 
time, When first everything is given and 
then everything is let go, a large sense of 
life emerges that is called mono no aware 
(a bittersweet realization of the ephemeral 
nature of all things), a tug at the heart by 
understanding the way things are. Even 
though one may admire the joyful and 
trusting courage of the little blossom, a 
tear falls from the eye anyway. Compassion 
arises out of simple clarity. The life of a 
flower is simple. It speaks truth. 


Robin Fujikawa was born and raised in Hawaii, where he 
worked for thirty years as a professor of philosophy. His 
training included four years of practice in a Zen monastery 
and graduate school in kyoto. 
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HALL OF FAME 


Built to Last 


In the 1880s a young Japanese 
immigrant by the name of Kametaro 
Fujimoto came to Hawaii to escape the 
economic and political crisis in Japan. 
Little did he know that nearly 40 years, 
later he would start a building-supply 
company that would thrive for decades to 
come and provide a future business for his 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 

“Hundreds of thousands of people 
were starving to death in Japan,” said 
Michael Fujimoto, who was the chairman 
and CEO of HPM Building Supply 
until recently, when his son Jason took 
over the reins. “Basically, Japan sought 
refuge for their citizens in different parts 
of the world like Hawaii, Brazil, Canada, 
and California. This led to the planned 
immigration of several hundred thousand 
Japanese citizens to different countries, 
allowing them to survive.” 

Kametaro uprooted himself from his 
home in Japan and came to the Big Island 
of Hawaii as a skilled carpenter in order 
to find work, cat, and send money back 
home. “My great-grandfather started the 
business in 1921,” said Michael Fujimoto. 
“He was a builder in the East Hawaii 
area who built many of the plantation 


homes and commercial buildings along 
the Hamakua Coast and downtown Hilo. 
Eventually he had the opportunity to 
open up a planing mill and he named the 
business HPM, which stands for Hawaii 
Planing Mill." 

Today, HPM carries over 30,000 
products for home builders and do- 
it-yourselfers. They offer home plans, 
lumber, building materials, and custom 
metal roofing, to name just a few. The 
company has significantly grown and 
evolved from the simple lumber mill it 
once was. 

In the 1920s the timber industry 
differed greatly from what it is today. 
Lumber mills would simply cut trees 
down and make large chunks of lumber to 
be shipped out to communities that had 
their own planing mills. They would then 
resaw and plane the lumber so it could 
be used for building. Kametaro Fujimoto 
gradually added more products to sell, and 
the family managed to make it through the 
Great Depression of the 1930s. 

‘Through perseverance and clever 
innovations, HPM has maintained its 
successful business venture. However, it 
hasn’t been without its challenges. During 
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World War II, HPM was taken over by the 
U.S. Navy. The government considered 
the business to be a strategic wartime asset, 
and through the War Powers Act, the Navy 
was able to take control of the business. In 
1946, after surviving the wartime takeover, 
Hilo was hit with a devastating tsunami 
that wiped out half the businesses in town, 


(Top to bottom) 


HPM on Kamehameha Ave. in Hilo, 
ca. 1955-1960 


Michael Fujimoto and father Robert Fujimoto 


including HPM. They moved to anew 
location and rebuilt their business in 1955, 
but it was totally destroyed by the 1960 
tsunami that devastated much of Hilo. 

In 1961, HPM rebuilt its business again 
along Kanoelehua Ave. in Hilo, where the 
current Hilo Branch now stands. 

“1 attribute most of our successful 
longevity to my father, Robert Fujimoto,” 
said Michael. “He was very innovative, 
he was open, and he wanted to do things 
differently. My father could look ahead 
and welcome the future, instead of 
always sticking with the past. That sense 
of innovation has always been a part of 
our family. I never had to experience the 
resistance or opposition to change that 
many of my friends did who went to work 
for their fathers.” 

Mike Fujimoto fondly recalls how his 
father allowed him to make mistakes and to 
try doing things differently. “I remember 
we were one of the first companies in our 
industry to use computers,” he said. That 
was in the eighties, before the PC was even 
invented. It was that sense of embracing 
and effectively leading change [that] helped 
us acquire success. My father never held 
me back. Although I was a young man, he 
allowed me to grow and explore, and do 
what I felt was important. We continue to 
embrace this perspective today as we look 
toward the future.” 

Robert retired in 1992, and Michael 
took over the company as the president and 
fourth-generation CEO. Mike Fujimoto 
is looking forward to continuing this 
tradition, as he has just passed the torch to 
his son Jason, who is the fifth-generation 
Fujimoto to run the business. He proudly 
shares the story of how his son Jason 
became HPM's new CEO on January 1, 
2019. *My son Jason Fujimoto started 
with the company as an intern in 2004," 
said Michael. "Previously he was working 
in New York City as an investment banker 
for J.P. Morgan. He returned to Hawaii 
fora one-year internship [at HPM], but 
instead of going into private equity like he 
planned, he chose to stay here. We are very 
fortunate that he will be continuing as our 
CEO in 2019.” 

While passing on family businesses 
was commonplace in the past, its unusual 
to see five generations maintaining a 
successfull company in today’s cultural 
climate. For nearly a century, the Fujimoto 
family has continued to prove they have 
what it takes to thrive and make positive 
contributions to their community. 


Michael credits HPM’s longevity to a 
variety of factors, one being the company's 
1977 transition from being a family-owned 
company to being a 100% employcc-owned 
company. "We still consider ourselves a 
family company—however, we now have 
a really large family,” he said, “We are truly 
a locally owned company, in that we are 
owned by our employees, who all live here 
locally on the islands. HPM was one of 
the first companies in Hawaii to become 
employee owned. We believe the value of 
any company is reflected in, and created by, 
its employees. We want them to have a real 
stake in the future of the company.” 

HPM has eight total locations in 
the state of Hawaii. There are six stores, 
located in Hilo, Kona, and Waimea (on 
the Big Island); Campbell Industrial Park 
(on Oahu); and Lawai and Kapaa (on 
Kauai). There is also a distribution center 
in Hilo and a manufacturing facility at the 
Shipman Business Park in Keaau, on the 
Big Island. These locations employ about 
330 people. 

Michael credits much of HPM’s 
success to a combination of good fortune 
and community support. With close to 
100 years of service, there were bound 
to be many highs and lows. Yet despite 
the challenges, HPM continues to forge 
ahead with enthusiastic optimism. “We 
owe our success to the community and we 
feel it’s our responsibility to help improve 
and positively impact the lives of our 
community members,” he said. “We are 
very grateful for all the support we have 
received over the years. We're blessed with 
a large family of dedicated employees who 
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continue to work hard to provide a high 
level of service and we look forward to 
providing this quality service for years to 


come. 


(Clockwise from top left) 


Five generations of Fujimotos, from left to 
right: Jason, Michael, Robert, Barney, and 
Kametaro 


HPM's third Hilo store, ca. 1961, after the first 
two stores were destroyed by tsunamis in 
1946 and 1960, respectively 


HPM began manufacturing custom metal 
roofing in 1963. 


Karen Rose is a writer and anthropologist living on the Big Island. 


Her writing focuses on culture, food, wine, travel, arts, 
& entertainment. 
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NEWS FROM JAPAN 


SOCIETY & CULTURE 


There’s a Salon in 
Tokyo Just for 
Plucking Grey 
Hairs 


Although some would say they're 
something to be proud of, it can be hard 
to resist the urge to pluck a pesky grey 

hair. In fact, most above a certain age 
would probably admit to surreptitiously 
pulling outa stray silver strand or two (or 
ten). Usually, itd be in the privacy of a 
bathroom or bedroom—with any evidence 


quickly disposed of. 

But what happens when the stray 
grays become a little too much to handle? 
Most people would probably decide to 
either dye their hair, or just admit defeat 
and embrace their new hair color—after 
all, grey hair is very in right now. However, 
there is another option—at least if you 
live near JR Akabane Station in northern 
Tokyo, by the Tokyo border with Saitama 
Prefecture. 

This “other option” is called 
Shiraganuki Honten (literally White 
Hair Plucking Main Store). Opened in 
September of last year, this establishment 
is a salon dedicated to the art of plucking 
grey hairs. Why pull them out yourself, 
when you can hand over your yen and 
have a stranger painstakingly pull them 
out for you? Armed with a keen eye for 
signs of aging and some trusty tweezers, 
your professional plucker will work on 
you however long you need—or, rather, 
however long you are willing to pay for. 

Shiraganuki Honten has two main 
courses. Their 30-minute course will run 
you 3,980 yen (~$36), while a 60-minute 
session costs 7,480 yen (~$67). However, 
if you still want more time after an hour 
of plucking, then every additional 10 
minutes will cost you 1,000 yen (~$9). For 
those on the fence about getting plucked, 
Shiraganuki Honten even offers a special 
discount for first-timers: 2,980 yen (~$27) 
for 30 minutes. 

As for how many white hairs you can 
expect to disappear during your visit, the 
Shiraganuki Honten website says that their 
employees pluck at a rate of 30-70 hairs 
every ten minutes. This can easily result in 
several hundred hairs being plucked over 
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the course of an hour, such as in the case of 
опе customer who, according to the shop's 
Twitter account, got 400 hairs plucked in 
60 minutes. 

Given all the plucking going on, it’s 
only natural to wonder if the plucking 
process is painful. The website tries to put 
people at сазе by explaining that although 
it varies from person to person, most 
people say it is not painful. Nevertheless, if 
you do find it painful, don’t worry, because 
you can call it quits at any moment. 

Whether this type of salon will spread 
to other parts of the country remains to be 
scen, but with more and more of Japan's 
population showing their age, salons like 
this could soon become commonplace in 


Japan. 


Shiraganuki Honten is a five-minute walk 
from Akabane Station at 1-29-8 
Akabane, Kita Ward, Tokyo. 


Naked Man on Street 
Claims He Was Just 
“Training” After 
Getting Arrested 


The Japanese word shugyõis often 
translated as simply “training,” but that's 
not quite accurate. Shugyé isn’t normally 
used to describe the kind of training you 
might do before participating in something 
like your local 10K run. Instead, it’s used 
to describe the dedicated physical and 
mental training performed by individuals 
like religious ascetics and warrior monks. 
Recently, though, a man in Japan claimed 
he was engaging in shugy6 when he got 
caught walking naked down a street. 

The alleged incident occurred at about 
5:40 in the morning on March 2 in the 
Kamidamachi area of the city of Gifu in 
Gifu Prefecture. It was around this time 
when a female in the area noticed a man 
walking completely naked down a street. 
She contacted police and reportedly told 
them, “There’s a totally nude man walking 
around.” 

Once at the scene, police found a 
man claiming to be 56 years old and from 
the city of Gifu. They arrested him for 
indecent exposure, but he denied he had 
committed any wrongdoing, reportedly 


telling police, “I was doing it [walking 
around naked] for shugyo." 

Exactly what kind of shugyo the man 
was supposedly performing remains a 
mystery. One possibility is that he was 
training himself against the cold, since it 
was likely somewhere around 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit when he was walking the streets 
of Gifu in his birthday suit. Or perhaps 
he’s just trying to cover his butt—legally, 
that is. Obviously he has no problems 


UNKOMUSEUM 


walking around outside with an uncovered ill kinds of adorable Japanese poops, 
butt. including the museum's anthropomorphic 
poop mascot, Unberto (yes, that’s a 
Japanese poop pun). Visitors to the Unko 
FOOD & TRAVEL Ср да су 


Museum аге able to experience a total of 
four poo-themed areas, each of these with 
its own unique interactive exhibits. 

In the first area, called Unko Hiroba 
(Poop Plaza), guests can witness a large 
poop "volcano" erupt and spew out cute 
unko. 

In the second area, dubbed the 
Unteractive Area (yes, that's another unko 
pun), guests are able to play with poops by 
doing things like stepping on them. 


Poop Museum 
Opens in Japan 


Japan has never been known to shy 
away from quirky and wacky attractions, 
but Yokohama's newest offering may just 
take the cake. In March, the country's 
second largest city officially became home 
toa new museum devoted entirely to 
poop, or as it is known in Japanese ило. 


The Unstagenic Area consists of 
an elaborate set that’s designed with 
Instagrammers in mind. Visitors are 
encouraged to snap a picture of themselves 
surrounded by colorful blobs of poop, 
before posting it up on their favorite 
photo-sharing app to impress (or maybe 
confuse) their friends, 

Finally, there's the Untelligence Area 
(yup, another unko pun) which focuses 
on the history of poop and features poop 
artwork from around the world, 

At the moment the Unko Museum is 
only slated to remain open until July 15. 
However, if it turns out to be popular, the 
museum and all its cute poops may end up 
sticking around. 


The Unko Museum is located at 2-14-9 
Takashima, Asobuild 2nd floor, Nishi 
Ward, Yokohama, Kanagawa Prefecture. 
Tickets are sold for designated blocks of time 
and should be bought in advance. 


Called the Unko Museum, this new 


limited-time attraction is filled with visit www. 
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Wasabi & manga artist Kazuo 
Maekawa will soon be offering a free 
manga drawing workshop! 


If you're interested in learning about 
drawing and the manga industry, then 
sign up to our email list! You'll be the 
first to know about any future manga 
drawing workshops we organize. 


Just send an email to mail@ 
readwasabi.com with the subject 
Wasabi Mangaka Club. Include your 
name and why you want to learn 


about manga! 
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HEALTH & WELLNESS Y By Phoebe Neel 


Dementia can be a slow and 
devastating disease for both patients and 
their caregivers. Whether the caregiver 
is the spouse, an adult child, or another 
relative, the round-the-clock demands 
can be overwhelming. “There are a lot 
of parallels between senior care and 
childcare,” says Calvin Hara, manager 
of Manoa Cottage Kaimuki. It's like 
parenting our parents.” Hawaiian culture 
teaches a deep respect and reverence for 
kupuna, or elders, similar to the filial piety 
ingrained in Japanese culture. 

Deciding when to move elders into 
an assisted living facility can be a difficult. 
decision but it can also be a liberating 
опе. When faced with this decision, many 
families have chosen to go with Manoa 
Cottage Kaimuki, as it’s the only patient- 
centered nursing home in Hawaii that 
specializes in caring for dementia sufferers. 
Manoa Cottage originated in a family 
home in Manoa remodeled to create eight 
private rooms for elderly residents. “It 
looks just like a regular house from the 
outside,” says Hara. The organization has 
since expanded to an additional 24-bed 
facility in Kaimuki, but kept the cozy 
home-like setting, intimate size, and 
personalized attention—and added round- 
the-clock nursing care and two dedicated 
geriatric doctors. 

“We understand that people with 
dementia live their lives in the moment,” 
says Hara. “Not yours or my moment, but 
theirs—and how they express themselves 
is not the way they would have before 
the dementia.” Manoa Cottage takes 
their responsibility seriously to care for 
the elderly in a dignified, loving manner. 
Unlike other facilities, Manoa Cottage uses 
anumber of creative and holistic methods 
to try to improve quality of life without 
relying on medication. “There are many 
side effects with medication. We prioritize 
a non-pharmacological approach to care,” 
says Hara. While other facilities may 
prescribe sedatives and other medications 


asa first line of defense, Manoa Cottage 
prioritizes music, pet therapy, relaxation, 
and other methods to prevent and soothe 
anxiety and aggression. Manoa Cottage 
has a calming “Namaste” room where 
residents can relax in recliner chairs, 
enjoy a hand massage or aromatherapy, 
or even view DVDs with calming scenery. 
Atany given time, Ehu the pet-therapy 
labradoodle can be seen affectionately 
greeting residents and visitors. 
Hara has also found that music is 
a uniquely potent way to connect with 
advanced dementia and Alzheimer’s 
sufferers. He describes one resident who 
could barely express herself verbally, 
but when a visiting live band played the 
national anthem, she sang the entire 
song flawlessly. “Even without short- 
term memory, music can be retrieved. 
It'sa huge part of our lives here,” says 
Hara. Asa certified Music and Memory 
Care Community, Manoa Cottage 
provides each resident with an iPod 
Shuffle loaded with their favorite type 
of music, anything from old Hawaiian 
music to enka (postwar Japanese ballads). 
Sundown is a particularly difficult time for 
many dementia sufferers, with increased 
incidents of screaming, resisting, anger, etc. 
Staff will especially encourage residents to 
listen to music at that time, and "it really 
decreases anxious behaviors," says Hara. 
In our world where people are living 
longer, dementia is on the rise, as over 50% 
of people over age 90 are afflicted with this 
condition. Asa result Hara, who himself 
cares for his mother with dementia, stresses 
that the most important thing people 
can do is to prepare ahead of time. “Му 
number one piece of advice is to research 
facilities before you need them,” says Hara. 
“That way, you'll be ready.” =) 


For more information on 
Manoa Cottage Kaimuki, please call 
(808) 426-7850 or visit 748 Olokele Ave., 
Honolulu, HI 96816. 
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Calvin Hara's Tips 
for Caregivers: 

v Be creative when communicating 
with dementia sufferers. Try not 
to say things like, “Don’t you 
remember...2” or “You forgot 
chat. as they can easily upset the 
patient. If they forgot that they 
already ate lunch, and are asking 
about their next meal, try telling 
them it will be “in a little while,” or 
offer them something small like a 
cup of soup. 


Sometimes people with dementia 
have difficulty sleeping. Manoa 
Cottage Kaimuki staff give sleepless 
residents a simple, repetitive, 
familiar task such as folding 
laundry to calm them down and 
prepare for bed. 


The Alzheimer’s Association 
(wwwalz.org) can be an invaluable 
resource to learn more about the 
disease and best practices. 


Ф Take any opportunity you can to 
take care of yourself and recharge. 
Volunteers from Project Dana 
(a Faith in Action program that 
provides a variety of support 
services for the frail elderly and 
disabled and caregivers through a 
corps of trained volunteers) will 
come over to visit with your loved 
one, giving you a chance to rest. 

Ф Living in an assisted living facility 
can be expensive and is not covered 
by regular insurance. Consider 
buying long-term care insurance for 
yourself to cover costs in the event 
that you someday develop dementia 


and require long-term care. 


Byron K. Yasui 


1400 Kapiolani Blvd. 
Suite B22 
(808) 216 -1874 


Hair Salon Menu 
Cut Меп $38 Lady's $48 


w/ shampoo, massage and blow-dry 


Color $50~$90 


w/ shampoo, treatment, massage & blow-dry 


Japanese straight perm $200~$290 


w/ shampoo, treatment, massage and blow-dry 


SORS 


Ukulele Lessons 


One-time & Long Term 
Group and Private 
Reasonable Rates 


Learn Ukulele from 
Master Musicians 

Benny Chong / Bryan Tolentino, 
Kalei Gamiao / Dr. Trey 


1750 Kalakaua Ave. 206 
8-312-4381 


beautyholichawaii <] ir] 


Eyelash Extensions | 
Special Spring Promotion 
Full set (90min) 590 v 


SELL - BUY - TRADE 


1322 Kapiolani Blvd. 
(808) 943-1000 


Waimalu Plaza 
98-1277 Kaahumanu St. 
(808) 777-5500 


Look Younger With 
Lush & Deep 


Ui Eyelashes! 
CD Creat for thin aging eyelashes! 


CALL NOW! (808) 722-0835 
2 Salon Island Beauty v 


MICROBLADING - PERMANENT MAKEUP - EYELASH EXTENSIONS: LASH LIFT 
Honolulu: 1750 Kalakaua Ave, Suite 113 - Kapolei: 1180 Kakala St, Unit 609 
www.salonislandbeauty.net 


Japanese Culture & Island Lifo 


Subscribe now! 


(issues) 


(808) 944-8383 
wwwreadwasabicom 
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Safe, sure & delicious water. 


Kangen Sui can enhance your health and life. SANWA 


monthly 
payment 


Price: $ 1760+Tax Cartridge” $130 #Etectve for t year 


‘manufactured by 


50 
X times 


5 Characteristics of Antioxidant Water 


[ө] 
1 Clean & Healthy Water £ Greater Hydration 
2 Alkaline Water Rich Hydrogen 
TW 3 Certified by Japanese Ministry of Healt! 
* Certified by Japanese Ministry of Health 


AON Demonstration Available by Appointment at showroom 
{HN H Напо Naka Inc. 2 808-596-2555 
«| 1245 Young St. #102 + Parking Available • Closed on Sundays 


ыш www. 


hanonaka. com 
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m Life Lessons 


It’s 11 am. on a Sunday morning, 
and about 30 children, aged 6 to 18, are 
setting up for a sumo lesson inside the 
Pacific Buddhist Academy in Nuuanu. 
Before practice even begins, the kids have 
already warmed up by rolling out the 
heavy wrestling mats themselves. This 
opportunity to learn is a gift, and they 
know it. 

Hawaii’s connection to the sport of 
sumo isa long and storied one. Sumo 
was first brought over to the islands by 


— Sul 
ў] 1 P 


Japanese immigrants in the plantation 


days, and Hawaii has since birthed a 
number of pioneers in this millennia-old 
sport, including Takamiyama Daigoró, 
Konishiki Yasokichi, Akebono Tard, and 
Musashimaru Куо! The sport has faded 
a bit in popularity since those glory days in 
the '80s and '90s—and yet sumo remains 
quietly active in Hawaii. The Aloha 

State Sumo Association is a nonprofit 
organization, free for the children who 
participate and funded completely through 


Island Happenings 


By Katherine Gallagher 


Powerhouse Hawaii 
kids are learning 
valuable lessons with 
Aloha State Sumo 


donations and fundraising activities. 
Donations can range from monetary ones 
for travel expenses and equipment like 
mats, which can cost thousands of dollars, 
to donations of time and knowledge from 
parents and people in the community. 
Head Coach Kena Heffernan began 
practicing sumo in the backyards of 
Hauula with his father 34 years ago. 
After carning the title of U.S Sumo 
National Champion in both the Open 
and Middleweight categories, he set his 
sights on reinvigorating sumo in Hawaii. 
He began offering classes at the UFC Gym 
and eventually at the Pacific Buddhist 
Academy, where he also teaches math 
and athletics. His passion for educating 
these children in sumo isn't limited to the 


physical aspects of the sport. Heffernan 
unequivocally believes in the life lessons 
that sumo has the potential to teach. “My 
main thing that I’ve learned, that I’m 
trying to provide for those kids, is a sense 
of resiliency,” he says. "Of course, they're 


fighting to win, but they need to know 
how to lose.. 


hey need to know how to get 
themselves up; they need to know how to 
move forward." 

“The people that come here do it 
out of compassion for the group and 
passion for the sport,” Heffernan asserts. 
While athletic heroes of modern times 
may often display arrogance or lack of 
sportsmanship, the students of sumo are 
taught to be humble during competition. 
In Japan arguments with the referee, or 
crass celebrations of victory upon winning 
а sumo match at any level, are unheard 
of. On the contrary, the victors make a 
point of showing respect to the losing 
wrestler. By taking the important lessons 
from sumo and applying them to other 
aspects of life, Hawaii’s sumo students are 
receiving an education in invaluable traits 
that will help them throughout the rest of 
their lives. 

14-year-old Akamu Moeava was 
born and raised on Oahu and has been 
practicing sumo for about three years. 


+ Sumo wrestlers take a Japanese ring name when they enter professional sumo. These names are presented in the Japanese style of last name first, first name last 


Aloha State Sumo 
in Japan 

А select group of six kids 
from the Aloha State Sumo 
Association traveled to Japan 
in February to participate in the 
Hakuno Hai (Hakuho Cup) sumo 
tournament for a third year. 
This was made possible thanks 
to the support from Tamae 
and Dave Erdman, sponsorship 
from Japan Airlines, and local 
and Japan-based donations, 
including support from Grand 
Champion Hakuhó Shó. Hakuhó 
is striving to generate a more 
global interest in sumo and is 
responsible for bringing groups 
of young sumo wrestlers from. 
around the world to Japan to 
participate in this tournament. 
Families wore invited to attend 
аз well, and some made the 
journey to support their kids 
in Tokyo. Every single member 
won at least one match this 
year and three won three 
matches or more, making this 
their most successful year yet. 


A football lineman at Punahou, Akamu 
says that sumo has helped him improve in 
football. “It helps me with explosiveness 
and blocking. It's easier when I go to 
football practice and I know everything 
from sumo.” His older brother Alema 

is also a lineman at Punahou. “Coach 
Kena, he played football in the past, so he 
understands.” Alema won a solo match in 
his first year competing in the Hakuho Hai 
international sumo tournament in Japan 
and has only improved from there. 

Their dad, Will, says he’s seen a big 
difference in his sons since they began. 
practicing sumo. “It’s been a good thing 
for them in regards to discipline. When 
they travel to Japan, they get to see how the 
sumo wrestlers live and how dedicated they 
are in what they do.” Thanks to the club, 
he says, his boys have had opportunities 
to appreciate other cultures outside of 
Hawaii. 

Aloha Sumo welcomes anyone with 
a passion for the sport, girls included. 
While professional sumo in Japan doesn’t 
let women onto the doo (sumo ring), 
the Aloha State Sumo Association does, 
and these female rikisbi (sumo wrestlers) 
are learning valuable life lessons too. 
"Girls, eventually, they're gonna have to 
compete with guys, a lot of times in the 
same types of jobs...and they go after it,” 
says Heffernan. The Aloha State Sumo 


Association is big enough for everyone 
to have challenging opponents but 

small enough to still feel like a family. At 
practice, the girls fight the boys as normal 
routine; it's fighter versus fighter, not 
gender versus gender. 

Coach Heffernan says that one 
of the hardest things to introduce to 
young sumo students is how to handle 
a crushing defeat. While training for a 
tournament can take months, matches 
last mere moments and a loss can come 
in the blink of an eye. The sumo classes 
provide students with a safe environment. 
to experience the hardship that comes with 
such losses. 

However, perhaps the most important 
thing students learn through sumo is 
humility. Heffernan makes sure that 
students understand what a winning title 
symbolizes and the importance of showing 
respect. А sumo wrestler bows before a 
fight, and regardless of defeat or victory, 
he will bow again at the end of a match. 
Sumo, it would appear, certainly puts kids 
ahead of the game. 

‘The Sunday morning practice session 
at the Pacific Buddhist Academy ends 
after all the students have had a chance to 
train, wrestle, and receive feedback. Then, 
as smooth as clockwork, they all start 
rolling up the mat as naturally as they had 
rolled it out—without being asked. This 
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new generation of young sumo wrestlers 
proves indelibly that respect is not a lost 
cause, and that the ancient art of sumo 
is alive and well at the Aloha State Sumo 
Association. 


For more information on Aloba 
State Sumo email Coach Kena Heffernan 
at alobastatesumo@gmail.com or 
kenabeffernan@gmail.com. 


(Opposite page) 


From front to Баск Ziggy Chun, Killian 
Heffernan, Zion Junk, Breydon Gono, Akamu 
Moeava, Alema Moeava Gore Japan Team) 


(Clockwise from top left) 

Kali luta wrestling with Kena Heffernan 

At the Hakuho Hai sumo tournament in Tokyo 
Akamu Moeava, Roger Heffernan, Kena 
Heffernan, Kali uta, Killian Heffernan, Braydon 
Gono, Daniel Faletoi (2019 Japan Team) 


Aria Chan is one of several girls at Aloha 
State Sumo 
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Td like to start off by asking you for money. Don’t worry, it's not for me. It's for the hard-working kids at the 
Aloha State Sumo Association. We went to check out one of their practice sessions a couple of months ago and we 
left super inspired. So we decided to do a fundraiser! If you don’t know what I’m talking about, then I recommend 
you start by reading the article on page 42. Or if you want to just skip straight to the donating part, then get your 
checkbook out and follow the instructions on the next page. 

In further news, we're happy to announce that Wasabi will be participating in Kawaii Kon for the first time this 
year! We'll have a booth there where we'll be selling some t-shirts and perhaps a few other things. More importantly, 
though, the amazing manga artist Kazuo Mackawa will be at our booth, ready to sign your copies of Wasabi and, 
of course, the Phoenix Wright manga. He (with meas his interpreter) will be running some fun manga drawing 
workshops too, so if you're interested check out page 6 for more details. 

Lastly, Id like to address something one of our readers asked about in a survey (yes, we read all your surveys, and 
they are very helpful, so keep them coming). That reader asked about the little symbol seen at the end of our longer 
articles, ic. In Japan, it is common to use little stamps called hanko to do things like certify documents. The 
aforementioned symbol is modeled after one of these stamps. The kanji character seen inside the box is #8, which is 
read ошау and means “end.” So it just means you've reached the end of the article. It's nice to know that there are 
people out there paying attention to even the small details like that. 


Until next time! 


Dear Readers, 


Sincerely, 
Antonio Vega v4 
Editor-in-chief ] 


@—— wasabi Reader Mail 


Dear Editor, 


. А . Теп} reading your “A Hilo Water Bug” article (Volume 
lima Kenjinkai Мы ри илы tal ts lan за Sy Bee 
E swim instructor, is a former Olympic swimmer. I don’t recall 
at their Mr. Tanabe ever revealing this to the class, However, I remember 
Y + — — all the time he spent teaching me the basic skills to pass the swim 
2019 Shinnen Enkai! . 4 
Thad always loved the water but had a fear of 
drowning. Several years after graduating from high school, I 
conquered my fears. Every time I thought of giving up, I recalled 
Mr. Tanabe’s voice encouraging me on. 
Thave been swimming laps regularly for over a decade 
now. I never became an athlete, but I am physically fit thanks to 
swimming. I often sce people in their 80s swimming laps and 
walking without any assistance. I hope to do the same when I 


reach their age. 
; Iam so glad Mr. Tanabe is still inspiring others. 
So it’s Na T > E Mahalo, 
— Allison Т. 


f you have any thoughts concerning any recent articles, feel 


free to send an email to mail@readwasabicom. Though we 
cant publish every email we receive, we definitely read them all 
‘and we love hearing from our readers. 


Join the 2019 Aloha State Sumo 


We're collecting donations to support the amazing kids of Aloha State Sumo! 
Read about them on page 42. 


А $20 donation gets you a bumper sticker. 

For every $100, we'll give you a t-shirt (only men's sizes, pre-shrunk). e 
Send all donations along with the information requested below and a check made 

payable to Aloha State Sumo Association to: 


Wasabi Sumo 
1750 Kalakaua Ave. Suite 111 
Honolulu, HI 96826 


Name: 
Address И 
s I support 
Phone: S Aloha State Sumo 
Email eet 2019 маѕдві 


T-shirt size & quantity (if applicable): 


Design of gifts may vary. 


Survey Feeling lucky? Fill out the survey for a chance to Win! Piease print your name and make sure to write legibly. 


Мате. Age. Phone. 
Street Address, City. 
State. Zip Code. Email 


1 Where did you get this issue of Wasabi? 


2. Which article/section did you enjoy the most & least? 


З. Have you used the services of any of our advertisers or businesses we have featured in an article? If so, how was your 
experience? 


4.Have you watched Kikaida? What's your favorite episode & why? 


5. Are you interested in learning how to draw manga? If there is a free class, would you be interested in attending? 


6.On page 44 there is a QR code for our YouTube video of the Hiroshima Kenjinkai Shinnenkai. Did you watch it? What did 
you think? (optional, 


7.Prize Preference. No Preference. 


Entrios must bo roceived by взора You do not need to subscribe fora chance to win Limit one entry por household. 
Pros may occasionally vary n design from those pictured on giveaway page. Winners will be contacted directly and aro not guaranteed the prize of thoir choice. 


One-Year Subscription 


1 Online: Go to www.readwasabi.com & click on Subscribe. Check here if enclosing a 


$12 check for Wasabi subscription. 
With what issue would you like us to 
start your subscription? # 


2. Май: Complete the form above & send it with a $12 check made payable to 
J Publishing LLC to: Wasabi Magazine, 1750 Kalakaua Ave. Suite M, Honolulu, HI 96826 
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Just fill out the form on page 45 & mail it to 
Wasal ine D^ 


1750 Kalakaua Ave., Suite m — ө 
Honolulu, HI 96826 h et Food Note Pad o0 
or send the requested information to E ө ө 
mail@readwasabi.com m e e 


= nr 
2.Disney Key Cap, 2 types: 
Mickey, ine Geer 


4. cut Stamp 
set of 4) 


5. Miri Message Card set 
(3 sets of 12) e, 6. Disney Cable Tie (3 sets of 4) 


7.Disi Vinyl Po 2 Е 
* 
2. 


TU 

8 Sy 
8. Desktop Note Stand (2 sots of BA toj 
Hold upright any paper up to letter size. e y 
Useful in the office when ing handwrit- EY d 

ten notes. The angle is adjustable to suit 


Л л n 
FE EN A о а 
ОА beh Beak N. 
9. Couture Pattern Note Pad (3) 


ALOHA, ALL! 
TODAY'S TOPIC Ie 
YAKUDOSHI!... 


YAKUDOSHI: 
(YAKU = CALAMITY 
DOSHI = YEAR) 
THESE ARE YOUR 

‘BAD ШС, 


IN САРАМ, WHEN YOU ARE 

BORN, YOU ARE ALREADY 

CONSIDERED A YEAR-OLD 
AT YOUR BIRTH... 


IA THEREFORE YAKUDOSH/ 
FOR MEN IS AT AGE #7, 
AND WOMEN IS AT 32... 


es 


ex 
PREN 
„= СУЗ 


HM... Т GUESS 
THEY DON'T REALLY 
OBSERVE YAKUDOSH/ 


FOR YAKUDOSH/ 
PARTIES IN HAWAI'I: 


7 THE CELEBRANT 
|j USUALLY WEARS RED 

TO REPRESENT YOUTH. 
AKACHAN = BABY 


— SUSHI, OR SHEET CAKE 


THEY 
ARE MILESTONES: 
IN EVERYONE'S LIFE 
AND CALL FOR A 8/6 
CELEBRATION! 


[/ тте TRUE, THE WA. ...SINCE THE 19” CENTURY, 
VAPANESE USED VAPAN BEGAN USING THE 
TO CALCULATE AGES WESTERN WAY OF 
DIFFERENTLY... CALCULATING AGE... 
SO TYPICALLY 
THE BAD LUCK YEARS 
FOR MEN ARE: 25, 42, 61 
FOR WOMEN ARE: 19, 33, 37 
THE KEY AGES THAT 
ARE OBSERVED ARE CALLED 
DAIYAKU (MAJOR CALAMITY) 


E С-- 
© 
vÉ 


WHICH ARE #2 FOR MEN 
KATIA AND 33 FOR WOMEN... 
-n  -—- — 


P E 
IN САРАМ, SOME PEOPLE 
GO ТО A SHRINE OR TEMPLE 
TO PRAY, GET BLESSED, 
EXORCISE BAD LUCK, 
BUY PROTECTIVE CHARMS, 
GO ON PILGRIMAGES, OR 
UNDERGO PURIFICATION 


YAKUDOSH/ IS JUST А 
PROJECTED YEAR 
OF BAD LUCK... 


RQ HAWAII PARTIES 


USUALLY HAVE /CONS 
LIKE FOLDED ORIGAMI 
CRANES, BAMBOO, PINE, 

MON (FAMILY CREST), 

TURTLES (KAME) 


ALGO FOODS LIKE 
SEKIHAN (RED BEAN RICE), 
MOCHI (JAPANESE RICE САКЕ) 

CHICHIDANGO (SWEET «а 
^ ere-sizeo rice САКЕ, T E 


— 


THERE ARE |] 
BIG PARTIES FOR IT, 
WHEREAS IN VAPAN, 
IT'S NOT SOMETHING 
10 CELEBRATE... 


IN JAPANESE, 
NUMBER 42 CAN BE 
PRONOUNCED SHINI (DEATH) 
AND 33 CAN BE PRONOUNCED] 
SANZAN (MISERY). 


THEY ARE 
PEAKS IN 
ONE'S ДАЕ 

AND ARE 

REMINDERS 
OF OUR 
HEALTH! 


ABOUT MANY PERSONAL AND 
EMOTIONAL CHALLENGES IN 
THE YEAR ТО СОМЕ... 


IT'S A TIME ТО LOOK WITHIN 
YOURSELF ТО REFLECT AND 
ACKNOWLEDGE THE CHANGES 
ANO TAKE CHARGE OF YOUR 


| LFE BY SETTING NEW GOALS! 


HIGH SCHOOL? 
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ULTIMATE SCHOOL BREAK 
Tokyo Disneyland, DisneySea, Mt. Fuji, БЕА 
Hakone, Kyoto, Universal Studios & Osaka Aquarium 
6 Nts/ 8 Days · 9 Meals (68, 2L & 1D) 

Oct05 - 12 + Marie Kanealii-Ortiz — Guar! 
: Oct 05 — 12 - Harrison Kim Han 

413: Oct 06 ~ 13 - Anona Gabriel — Guar! 

: Oct 06.— 13 - Cora Kinney — Guar! 

VISIT: Tokyo, Mt. Fuji, Hakone, Kyoto & Osaka. 


HOKKAIDO HIGHLIGHTS 

PLUS SHOPPING со оо 
5 Миз /7 Days + 11 Meals (5B, 2L & 40) 

jour #1: Oct 05-11 + Russell Fujioka 

: Oct 12-18 - Jennifer lum. Ota 

Lake Shikotsu, Noboribetsu, Otaru & Sapporo 


AUTUMN COLORS — 
TREASURES OF SOUTHERN JAPAN 
10 Nts/ 12 Days + 23 Meals (108, 7L & 6D) 
our #1: Sept 04 - 15 + Lori Lee 
Nov 09 - 20 · Harrison Kim Han 
VISIT: Himeji, Kurashiki, Okayama, Hiroshima, Miyajima, 
Fukuoka, Nagasaki, Arita, Beppu, Matsuyama, Dogo, 
‘Takamatsu, Kotohira, Naruto & Osaka 


— 


2019 FALL JAPAN P 


ND TOURS 


Japan, 
[= эе 
Discovers 


GRAND HOKKAIDO PLUS SHOPPING 
9 Nts/ 11 Days + 24 Meals (98, 7L & 8D) 
1: Sept 10 - 20 - Dennis Kawahara — Guar! 
Tour #2: Sept 24 - Oct 04 - Carol Nakasone 
r 43: Oct 08 - 18 - Gordean Akiona 

SIT: Lake Shikotsu, Noboribetsu, Otaru, 
Sapporo, Biei, Furano, Asahikawa, Sounkyo, 
Kitami, Abashiri, Lake Akan & Tokachigawa 


DELUXE TOKAIDO ROAD 
6 Nts/ 8 Days - 13 Meals (68, 4L & 3D) 
Nov 09 - 16 - Paul Ledesma 

SIT: Tokyo, Mt. Fuji, Hakone, Kyoto & Nara 


BEST OF TOKYO, NIKKO, 
KAMAKURA, MT. FUJI & HAKONE 
6 Nts/ 8 Days ~ 13 Meals (6B, 5L & 2D) 
Nov 16 - 23 + Russell Fujioka 

VISIT: Nikko, Tokyo, Kamakura, Yokohama, 
Mt Fuji & Hakone 


BEST OF KYOTO, NARA & OSAKA 
6 Nts /8 Days - 10 Meals (6B, 3L & 1D) 
Nov 16 - 23 - Annette Nishikawa 


ISIT: Kyoto, Arashiyama, Kameoka, Nara & Osaka 


OFF THE BEATEN PATH: 4 Different Side of Japan 


— 


OKINAWA NAHA ROPE FESTIVAL 
8 Nts / 10 Days • 14 Meals (8B, 2L & 4D) 
Oct 11 - 20 - Lana ige — Few Seats Leftit 
VISIT: Naha, Onna Village & Manza 


FALL COLORS — SEA OF JAPAN, 
SADO ISLAND, TAKAYAMA FESTIVAL 
& HIROSHIMA 

12 Nts / 14 Days - 28 Meals (128, 7L & 9D) 

Oct 02 - 15 - Trinh Toyofuku — Guar! 

VISIT: Tokyo, Niigata, Sado Island, Nagano, 
Matsumoto, Takayama, Shirakawago, Kanazawa, 
Tojinbo, Fukui, Amano Hashidate, Kinosaki Onsen, 
Tottori, Tamatsukuri Onsen, Izumo, Yamaguchi 
& Hiroshima 


TAKAYAMA AUTUMN FESTIVAL 
8 Nts/10 Days + 19 Meals (8B, 6L & 5D) 
Oct 05 - 14 - Bryan Wauke — Guar! 


SIT: Nara, Uji, Kyoto, Kanazawa, Shirakawago, 
Takayama, Mt. Fuji, Hakone & Tokyo 


————_ 


— 


FALL FOLIAGE ON FIRE — 
NIIGATA & SADO ISLAND 
9 Nts / 11 Days • 20 Meals (9B, SL & 6D) 
Nov 03 - 13 · Trinh Toyofuku 
Nov 07 - 17 - Mary Yoshino 
Tour 43: Nov 09 — 19 - Mildred Kimura 
VISIT: Tokyo, Niigata & Sado Island 
AUTUMN COLORS — SADO ISLAND, 
SNOW MONKEYS, HAKONE & TOKYO 
10 Nts / 12 Days • 21 Meals (108, 3L & 8D) 
Nov 14-25 - Laureen Chu — Guar! 
VISIT: Tokyo, Niigata, Sado Island, Nagano, Matsumoto, 
Nagoya, Iga, Koga, Shizuoka, Hakone & Mt. Fuji 


FALL FOLIAGE GRAND CIRCLE 
KYUSHU PLUS SHOPPING 

9 Nts /11 Days - 16 Meals (98, al & 3D) 
Nov 15-25 - Bryan Wauke — Guar! 

VISIT: Fukuoka, Sasebo, Nagasaki, Kumamoto, 
Kagoshima, Ibusuki, Miyazaki & Beppu 


FALL FOLIAGE — 

ULTIMATE TOKAIDO ROAD 

with Miyajima & Hiroshima 

9 Nts/ 11 Days - 19 Meals (9B, 6L & 4D) 

Nov 08 - 18 - Lori Lee — Few Seats Left!! 

VISIT: Tokyo, Mt. Fuji, Hakone, Miyajima, Hiroshima, 
‘Okayama, Kurashiki, Himeji, Kyoto & Nara 


AUTUMN COLORS — GRAND MIYAJIMA, 
HIROSHIMA, KYOTO, NARA & OSAKA 

9 Nts / 11 Days » 17 Meals (9B, 5L & 3D) 

Nov 16 - 26 + Gerald Nakasone 

VISIT: Himeji, Kurashiki, Okayama, Hiroshima, 
Miyajima, Kyoto, Arashiyama, Kameoka, Nara & Osaka 


FALL FOLIAGE GRAND CIRCLE 
SHIKOKU PLUS SHOPPING 
9 Nts / 11 Days + 19 Meals (9B, 6L & 4D) 
Nov 15-25 + Jennifer Lum-Ota 

1517: Awajishima, Naruto, Takamatsu, Kochi, Ashizuri, 
Dogo, Matsuyama, Ehime, Okayama, Kurashiki & Osaka 


GOURMET ONSEN MEGURI (DISCOVERY) 
9 Nts /11 Days - 21 Meals (9B, SL & 7D) 

Dec 01-11 - Geri Ichimura — Guar! 

VISIT: Hiroshima, Miyajima, Tamatsukuri, Matsue, Tottori, 
Kinosaki, Amanohashidate, Kyoto, Nara & Osaka 


TOHOKU & HOKKAIDO 

ло һиз /12 Days · 23 Meals (108, 6L & 7D) 
Oct 21 -Nov 01 - Janet Tanaka — Few Seats Left!! 
VISIT: Sendai, Matsushima, Kesennuma, Hiraizumi, 
Tsunagai, Tazawa, Morioka, Oirase, Towada, Aomori, 
Hakodate, Noboribetsu, Lake Shikotsu, Sapporo & Otaru 


VISIT WWW.NONSTOP.TRAVEL FOR MORE INFO! 
ty Boning Dace zer penan Pura dao anf eb Lat Plage s qutd. 


